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, | Russian Ams in the Far East 


By Wiii1am Henry CHAMBERLIN 


wea A’ the European war enters what may well be a climactic 
phase, there is increased interest in Soviet policies and 
aims in the Far East. The selection of April 25 as the date for 
the next United Nations conference at San Francisco unloosed 
tog | # Spate of speculation about the possibility of deliberate tim- 
ing, with an eye to Soviet participation in the Pacific war. 
' For April 25 is the day after the last date when the Soviet- 
Japanese pact of neutrality may be denounced.! This pact was 
concluded in Moscow on April 13 and ratified on April 24, 1941. 
Its duration is a period of five years, with a further provision 
that it will be renewed automatically for another five years un- 
less it is denounced by one of the participants a year before its 
termination. 

By the terms of this pact the Soviet Union and Japan are to 
maintain peaceful and friendly relations and to respect each 
other’s integrity and territorial inviolability. An accompany- 
ing declaration extends this obligation, on Russia’s part, to 
Manchoukuo, on Japan’s to Outer Mongolia. 

The time has long passed when Japan would have been 
likely to denounce the pact. During the first sixteen months 
of the Soviet-German War, Japan might well have attacked 
Siberia, pact or no pact, had it not been for growing pre- 
occupations in the Pacific. Since the winter of 1942-43, the 
tide of war, both in Europe and in the Far East, has been 
flowing steadily against the Axis. Japan’s only hope now can 
f be that the Soviet Union will remain aloof. Foreign Minister 
Mamoru Shigemitsu assured the Japanese Diet late in January 
that relations between Japan and the Soviet Union were being 
“securely maintained, in accordance with the neutrality pact.” 

Japanese nervousness on this question was reflected in a 
commentary of Domei, the official news agency, to the effect 
that Anglo-American diplomacy would seek to create a Russo- 
swet | Japanese rift as the date for the legal denunciation of the pact 
$4 | approached. The initiative in denouncing the pact clearly 
4, elt } tests with the Soviet government. 
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1Since this was written the Soviet government has denounced the pact [Ed.]. 
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The Crimea Conference shed no clear light on Soviet inten- 
tions. The word Japan is not mentioned in the military or 
political communiqués. However, the choice of the date for 
the San Francisco Conference inspired some optimistic guessing 
that Russia would soon denounce the pact, or even go to war 
with Japan. 

It should be noted that denunciation of the pact, while it 
would reflect a mood of distinctly unfriendly neutrality on 
Russia’s part toward Japan, would not necessarily mean war. 
The pact would remain in legal force until April, 1946. And 
the Soviet Union had remained at peace with Japan for almost 
two decades before the pact was signed. 

On the other hand, a failure of the Soviet government to 
denounce the pact, while it would cause disappointment in the 
United States, would afford little guaranty of security to an 
intelligent Japanese. Stalin’s pacts of non-aggression and 
neutrality with Poland, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia played no visible réle in shaping his policy in Eastern 
Europe. 

What is likely to determine Soviet participation or non- 
participation in the Far Eastern war, after Germany has been 
defeated, is Stalin’s conception of the requirements of Russian 
national interest. The time and method of Soviet intervention 
will depend on the course of hostilities in the Pacific theatre. 
A successful American landing in the Japanese home islands 
would be more important in stimulating action on Stalin’s 
part than the expiration or nonexpiration of a paper pact. 

The writer called attention to the influence of prewar 
Russian expansionism in shaping Stalin’s policy in Europe in 
the last issue of The Russian Review. Military and political 
developments in the intervening period have confirmed this 
analysis. No less than ten formerly independent European 
states, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Finland, Romania, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Hungary, are at the 
present time under partial or complete Soviet military occupa- 
tion. And Soviet military occupation is never without im- 
portant political consequences. 

Because the Soviet Union up to the time of writing (April 1) 
has been at peace with Japan, Soviet aspirations in Asia have 
not been outlined as clearly as Soviet ambitions in Europe. 
But there is no reason to suppose that Stalin is less interested 
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in Russia’s Asiatic neighboring territories, in Manchuria, 
Korea, Sinkiang, Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, than in the 
olitical dispositions along Russia’s European frontier. A 
Dict survey of Russia’s prewar policies in the Orient may 
throw some light on Stalin’s future intentions. 

Important elements in Russia’s Far Eastern policies before 
the Revolution were the slow overland colonization of Siberia, 
the urge to acquire warm-water outlets on the Pacific, and the 
infiltration of Russian influence, sometimes by peaceful, some- 
times by forceful means, in such borderlands of the Chinese 
Empire as Manchuria, Outer Mongolia, and Sinkiang. It is 
worth remembering that Tsarist Russia, sometimes in combi- 
nation with Japan, was consistently hostile to large scale 
American and British penetration of those regions of Northern 
China which were within the Russian geographical orbit. 

The Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 turned back the move- 
ment of Russian expansion in the Far East. It sealed the fate 
of Korea, which was soon afterwards formally annexed by 
Japan. Russia also yielded its former position of political and 
economic predominance in South Manchuria to Japan. The 
latter country took over Dairen and Port Arthur and the rail- 
way as far north as Changchun (the later Hsinking). 

The Bolshevik Revolution at first brought about an eclipse 
of Russia’s former status as one of the major powers in the 
Far East. There was international intervention, with a pre- 
dominance of Japanese forces, in Eastern Siberia. An interna- 
tional commission took over the management of the Russian- 
owned Chinese Eastern Railway. It seemed that the fruits of 
decades of political maneuvering and economic development 
had been lost. 

But this eclipse was not permanent. Interventionist at- 
tempts melted away as the Soviet government emerged vic- 
torious from the civil war. The Japanese evacuated Vladi- 
vostok in November, 1922, and handed back Northern Sak- 
halin, which they had occupied for several years, as part of the 
agreement for the restoration of diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union in January, 1925. The Soviet government had 
already negotiated with China a new scheme of joint Sino- 
Soviet operation of the Chinese Eastern Railway, on terms 
somewhat more favorable to China, in 1924. 

The Revolution brought two new elements into Russian 
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policy in the Far East; one of these was an unmistakable asset, 
the other a double-edged sword. The first was the recognition 
of China’s equal status among the nations, symbolized in the 
renunciation of extra-territorial rights. The effect on the 
nationally minded Chinese educated class was very favorable. 

The association of the Soviet government with the idea of 
communism produced more mixed results. Some of the Chinese 
intellectuals were converted to the new doctrine. Soviet mili- 
tary, economic, and political advisers made a considerable con- 
tribution to the early successes of the Chinese nationalist 
movement. But the social revolutionary trends which were 
stimulated by the Chinese Communists and some of the Rus- 
sian advisers produced a crisis and a split in the Chinese 
nationalist movement in 1927. The more conservative ele- 
ments, headed by Chiang Kai-shek, retained control of the 
governmental machinery and the army. Relations between 
Russia and China were virtually suspended until the common 
threat of the growing expansion of Japan brought the two 
countries closer together in the thirties. 

Meanwhile Soviet-Japanese relations had developed very 
smoothly between 1925 and 1931. When the Chinese tried to 
seize the Chinese Eastern Railway in 1929, Japan gave the 
Soviet government full moral support in its military action, 
designed to retrieve the railway, and joined with Russia in 
rebuffing a circular note which the American Secretary of 
State, Mr. Henry L. Stimson, directed to signatories of the 
Kellogg Pact. 

The Soviet diplomatic situation in the Orient was sharply 
modified when Japan took over Manchuria in 1931. The 
Soviet government found itself confronted with the alternative 
of ceding control of the Chinese Eastern Railway peacefully 
or of facing a series of “incidents” which would probably have 
led to war. The Soviet government was faced with a severe 
internal economic crisis in the early thirties, in connection with 
the tremendous strain of the First Five Year Plan. It preferred 
not to fight, and a sale of the railway to the Japanese puppet 
state of Manchoukuo at a low price was arranged. 

At the same time, the Soviet government made it clear that 
it would not acquiesce in any Japanese appropriation of Soviet 
territory. Border defenses were strengthened. A firm attitude 
was taken when border incidents arose. By concluding a 
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treaty of mutual defense with Outer Mongolia, the Soviet 
government gave a clear warning against Japanese invasion of 
that vast, sparsely populated region, where a Soviet satellite 
government had been in power since 1921. 

Soviet-Japanese relations were chronically strained for a 
decade, from the Japanese seizure of Manchuria until the con- 
clusion of the neutrality pact between the two countries. 
Routine border “‘incidents” developed into prolonged pitched 
battles on at least two occasions, at Changkufeng in 1938, at 
Nomonhan, in Outer Mongolia, in 1939. But neither govern- 
ment wished to assume the risks of all-out war. 

Since 1941 the border has been tranquil. A Japanese-Soviet 
agreement in the spring of 1944 provided for the return to 
Russia, twenty-six years ahead of the stipulated time, of coal 
and oil concessions which had been granted to Japanese firms 
in Northern Sakhalin. These concessions had been yielding 
very little in recent years. At the same time, Japan obtained a 
five-year prolongation of the right of its nationals to fish in 
Soviet waters, although on somewhat less favorable conditions 
than had formerly prevailed. 

It would be idle to speculate on the precise nature and tim- 
ing of possible Soviet action in the Far Eastern War. But, ona 
broad, long range view, there are four considerations that will 
be important in shaping Stalin’s policy in this part of the 
world. These considerations may be listed as follows: 

1. Stalin no longer has any reason to fear an attack by Japan. 
It would be little short of madness for a Japan that must brace 
itself to bear the full brunt of American and British air, naval, 
and military power after the defeat of Germany to provoke 
hostilities with the strongest land power on the Asiatic main- 
land. 

Only if the Japanese were convinced beyond any possible 
doubt that the Soviet Union was planning to strike might 
they attempt to parry the impending blow by a defensive 
offensive of their own. This is one of several reasons why any 
Soviet military intervention is likely to come suddenly and 
secretly. 

It is sometimes suggested that the Soviet government would 
give the United States the use of air bases in Eastern Siberia. 
Any such action would certainly presuppose a much higher 
degree of trust and cordiality than the Soviet régime showed 
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toward its Western allies during the war against Germany. It 
was only late in the war, and under severe restrictions, that 
Americans were permitted to use Soviet bases in order to 
bomb targets in Eastern Germany. It seems probable that 
there will be no giving or leasing of bases until Russia is pre- 
pared to enter the war. Even then many details of the defense 
system of Eastern Siberia will most probably be kept secret. 

2. Stalin cannot be indifferent to the fate of Manchuria, of 
Korea, even of Japan proper. This is the strongest reason for 
anticipating that the Soviet dictator will not sit out the entire 
course of the Far Eastern war. The last thing Stalin would 
desire would be the replacement of Japanese by American air 
and military power in Manchuria. Historically, Russia has 
always been opposed to strong American and British infiltra- 
tion in northern and Northeastern China. 

As the price of an intervention that is likely to come when 
Japan is already reeling and tottering under the blows of 
American air power, that may even be timed to coincide with a 
successful American landing in the Japanese home islands, 
Stalin will almost certainly demand a free hand in Manchuria 
and Korea. He may also want a voice in the disposition of 
Japan, perhaps a share in the occupation of that country. 

3. The Soviet government may be expected to carry on the 
traditional Russian policy of asserting a paramount interest 
in the Chinese borderlands which adjoin the Soviet Union. 
Russia and China possess the longest common land frontier in 
the world. This fact possesses political, as well as geographical 
significance. 

Manchuria is the richest and most populous of these border- 
lands. Its population has notably increased and its industries 
and railways have greatly expanded under the Japanese occu- 
pation. Here almost certainly Stalin will settle for nothing 
short of a “friendly,” i.e. subservient local administration. It 
would be premature to predict the precise political future of 
Manchuria. Soviet invasion might be followed by what would 
be described as an irresistible upsurge of popular feeling in 
favor of the inclusion of the country in the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet régime has behind it twenty-seven years of rich experi- 
ence in organizing revolutions and manipulating dependent 
governments. 

It is also quite possible that there may be no outright 
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Sovietization; that a Chinese regional administration will be 
established in Hsinking, or Mukden, or whatever city may be 
chosen as the capital after the expulsion of the Japanese. But 
this Chinese authority, if the precedent of the treatment of 
Russia’s European neighbors counts for anything, will take 
orders from Moscow in matters of foreign policy and in a wide 
range of related subjects. 

A nominally independent Korea will also find itself, for 
obvious political and geographical reasons, under pretty com- 
plete Soviet domination, assuming that Japan is reduced to 
the status of a minor power and confined within its original 
islands. 

There is no reason to expect any change in the status of 
Outer Mongolia, which, for all essential purposes, has been 
incorporated in the Soviet Union for more than twenty years. 
China’s shadowy claim to sovereignty in that territory will 
gradually fade away. 

Still farther to the West, in Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan, 
one of the most isolated and little known parts of the world, 
Russian influence was unmistakably strong during the thirties. 
Soviet military intervention saved a tottering local Chinese 
administration, threatened by a revolt of native tribes. Non- 
Russian foreigners were barred from the region. Factories and 
roads were built with Russian technical aid. 

During 1942 and 1943, when Russia’s strength was ab- 
sorbed by the titanic struggle with Germany, there was a 
reassertion of the active authority of the Chinese central gov- 
ernment in this region. Soviet troops, technical advisers, and 
machinery were withdrawn. The details of this change are 
wrapped in mystery. 

There was a further complication when the official Soviet 
news agency, in the winter of 1943-44, reported a clash on the 
frontier of Sinkiang and Outer Mongolia and attributed re- 
sponsibility to the Chinese authorities. Subsequently, General 
Sheng Shih-tsai, Governor of Sinkiang for many years, resigned 
or was dismissed from his post. 

The course of high politics in remote Sinkiang is obscure. 
But it is reasonable to assume that the growth of industry in 
Soviet Siberia and Central Asia will make for penetration, both 
ties and economic, into the primitive landlocked Chinese 

rderlands. 
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Soviet-American political and economic contacts will 
probably be closer in East Asia than anywhere else in the 
world. In the European power vacuum that will exist after the 
war, Great Britain is the principal counterpoise to the mighty 
power and farflung influence of Russia. But in East Asia, 
America, and Russia, after the elimination of Japan, will be 
the only two great powers until the coming of the distant and 
uncertain date when China will attain a degree of military and 
industrial strength proportionate to its population and size, 
Any American blueprint for the future of the Far East will 
scarcely be worth the paper on which it is drawn unless Soviet 
views and ambitions are carefully taken into account. 
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Wartime Russia and the 
Commumst Party 


By Ricuarp E. LauTEerBAcu 


HE Soviet Union is emerging from this war changed in 
OP seany ways. The stresses and strains of the war, the 
almost mortal blows of the Wehrmacht have had a dialectically 
hardening and softening effect on different aspects of the 
Soviet system. How many of these changes will continue to 
develop and be permanent no foreign observer can rightfully 
say. Many well-informed Russians do not know themselves. 

Most of the changes made during the war had their start in 
prewar years. But the conflict has accelerated them: restric- 
tions on divorce, birth control; new stress on the family as a 
nucleus of Soviet life; the shift from coeducation to separate 
education for boys and girls; the trend toward individual 
home ownership and the building of smaller dwelling units; 
fostering of Russian nationalism, as well as the indigent 
nationalism of the less important republics within the Soviet 
Union; the rekindling of pan-Slavism as a bulwark against 
future German aggression; the strengthening of the position 
and function of the Orthodox Church; and the increase both 
in the membership and the prestige of the Communist Party. 

There will be other changes in the Soviet Union. But one 
thing has not and is not to change: the basis of the Soviet 
economic system is still the teachings of Marx and Lenin; and 
Russians, especially the Communists, still believe this system 
is better than any other. 

Foreign observers, writing from the United States, have from 
time to time discovered a “‘new capitalism” in the U.S.S.R. 
The most recent claim of this kind is based on one particular 
article in a Soviet economic journal and on the tendency of the 
Russian press to say nice things about capitalism as it exists 
in England and America. 


*This article is a chapter from the author’s forthcoming book, These Are the 
Russians, to be published this Spring by Harper. [Ed.] 


II 
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The economic article which was cited in America was 
quoted out of context. On the whole it stressed the reaffirma- 
tion of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist practices, claiming “‘social- 
ism is the highest stage of development of society compared to 
all preceding systems of production” and “the Soviet structure 
has saved our fatherland.” 

Soviet leaders are quick to acknowledge the help of capitalist 
allies in aiding Russia. They find no contradiction between 
praising Allied aid and Allied production and stating that 
“the Soviet structure” saved Russia. They have even been 
careful to differentiate between capitalism as it exists in Eng- 
land and America and as it exists in Nazi Germany. Stalin 
made this point clear early in the war when he said, “In an 
attempt to camouflage their reactionary blackguardism, the 
Hitlerites denounce the domestic Anglo-American regimes as 
plutocratic. But in England and in the United States there 
are elementary democratic freedoms and there exist profes- 
sional labor and employees’ unions, labor parties and Parlia- 
ments, while in Germany under Hitlerism even these institu- 
tions have been suppressed. It suffices to juxtapose these two 
sets of facts in order to grasp the reactionary essence of the 
Hitlerite regime and the hypocrisy of the fascist babble about 
the plutocratic character of the Anglo-American regimes.” 

Despite this defense of England and America, and despite 
the fact that the Soviet press has restrained itself from at- 
tacking the capitalist “system” as such, there has been no 
fundamental shift in Russian economic thinking. During the 
war period they have frankly used every type of production 
incentive imaginable with one exception; they have not al- 
lowed some people to make a profit from the labor of other 
people. 

Although it has been stated and printed often, Americans 
are still surprised to discover the Russians can own their own 
homes and everything in them. They can own their own cars, 
cows, pigs, chickens, and gardens. Furthermore, they can sell 
such belongings or will them to relatives when they die. 

Strictly, private businesses are permitted, too, if an in- 
dividual handles the entire operation himself. For example, 
many people make and sell pottery, hats, shoes, jewelry, and 
handicrafts. But no matter how successful, a private business 
cannot be “expanded” so that an individual makes a profit on 
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someone else’s labor. The individual proprietor might con- 
vince the State to finance a larger enterprise, and in such cases 
the originator usually remains as director or manager. 

There is a growing feeling in Moscow that the value of the 
socialist system as such in winning Russia’s war against Ger- 
many must be emphasized. Admittedly, the exigencies of the 
invasion and the all-out effort to beat the Nazis resulted in a 
slackening of Marxist study and concomitantly in Marxist 
internal propaganda. More important things had to be 
learned—how to survive, how to kill, how to make a hand 
grenade. 

Soviet authorities are perfectly aware of this slackness. The 
party press has recently been nagging about it. Responsible 
party functionaries have been reminded that political debates 
and the self-study of Marxism must be promoted among the 
workers. One editorial categorically stated that the successful 
outcome of the war as well as the solution of peacetime prob- 
lems depended upon the thorough Marxist education of party 
members and the entire Soviet intelligentsia. 

Several times last year Andrei Vyshinsky, First Vice Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs, and a member of the Academy of 
Sciences by virtue of his preeminence as a jurist, lectured in 
Moscow on the “Soviet State in the Great Patriotic War.” 
Excerpts from this long three-hour analysis appeared in the 
newspapers and it was later published in booklet form. The 
central theme was that Soviet successes in the war are traceable 
directly to the historical correctness of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and, of course, Stalin. In fact the first part of the speech makes 
special references to Stalin’s contributions to Soviet thought. 
“On the basis of theoretical prerequisites and practical expe- 
rience,” Vyshinsky said, “Comrade Stalin built up laws of 
socialist construction, struggle, and labor. As an instance I will 
mention “The Law of an Offensive,’ formulated by Comrade 
Stalin in 1930 in his reply to ‘Comrade Collective Farmers’ 
which reads: ‘An offensive without consolidation of captured 
positions is doomed to failure. An.offensive can only be suc- 
cessful in case people are not only advancing but at the same 
time fortifying themselves in captured positions, regrouping 
their forces in relation with conditions prevailing at the mo- 
ment, and bringing in reserves and rear units. This is necessary 
in order to be protected against surprises, and to close up 
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breaches in the line which may be caused in every offensive, 
and thus prepare for a complete rout of the enemy.’ ” 

The reader will note that although this statement of Stalin’s 
was written in 1930, it is couched completely in military 
terminology. It is a sharp reminder that the Soviets, since 
their coming to power, have felt themselves to be constantly 
waging war in a political and economic sense. 

Vyshinsky made other interesting points. He claimed that 
in the Soviet state there are no contradictions between public 
and private life, between public interests and private interests. 
“The basis of the Lenin-Stalin theory about government lies 
in the welding of persuasion and coercion,” he said. I saw how 
clearly this applied in Central Asia, where the Bolsheviks had 
successfully introduced scientific agriculture and industrializa- 
tion by methods which were a combination of “persuasion and 
coercion.” 

Reasons for the Soviet victory over the Germans, according 
to Vyshinsky, were the strength of the Soviet state, the creative 
energy of the Soviet people; their high moral and political 
qualities, their devotion and love for their Socialist Fatherland; 
public Socialist ownership; friendship of the nations (in the 
U.S.S.R.) and the invincible unity of the workers and peasants; 
the determining réle of the Communist Party as the leading 
force in the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Being Americans, we are overprone to look for developments 
in Russia which indicate that the Soviet Union is becoming 
more like ourselves. And often the Soviets do nothing to dis- 
courage our vanity. Objectively, however, I believe the most 
significant development in the Soviet Union during the war 
has been the growth and the strengthening of the Communist 
Party. 

One of the questions for which I wanted to find an answer 
in the Soviet Union was: did Russia win in spite of the Com- 
munist Party or decause of it? It is impossible for anyone but a 
sentimental romanticist to reach any conclusion but the latter. 
One has only to view the case histories of Europe’s occupied 
countries, countries where the Communist Party had no 
tremendous prewar prestige or following. Most foreign and 
local observers agree that in these areas the Communists were 
usually the most active, the most cohesive force in continuing 
the fight against the Nazis. If these factors held in Italy, 
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France, Yugoslavia, Greece, and elsewhere, they most cer- 
tainly held in Russia where there are no other parties, where 
there are no potent organizations which are not either con- 
trolled or influenced by the Party. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is a well-organ- 
ized, well-integrated, highly centralized party. When Hitler 
struck, it was the cement which held all the bricks together in 
Stalin’s fortress. A message tapped at the top of the building 
was felt in every nook and corner and conversely a frantic plea 
in the cellar echoed almost immediately to the top. The Party 
was everywhere, reaching into the depths of the Byelo-Russian 
forests to organize guerrillas, into Siberian factories to step up 
the production, onto the collective farms, into the press, the 
theatre, the radio, the army. What was true to a lesser extent 
in the smaller countries outside the Soviet Union was true 
inside it: the Communists had the leadership, the program 
and above all, the means. When slogans were needed, they 
had them by the pamphlet-full. When a song was needed to 
improve morale, they had the songs—and stirring ones, too. 
When a plant urgently required a high priority building mate- 
rial, the party channel was the quickest way around wartime 
redtape. The party recruited, trained, propagandized. Every 
day it spoke to millions in Pravda; i it spoke through the political 
advisers in the army and navy; it spoke through the under- 
ground, through trained members who remained behind when 
the Germans moved in; it cemented the fortress. 

The Communist Party during the war years has found and 
developed new, young leadership. Where the new leaders did 
not come directly from party ranks, they were invited to join. 


| The generals of the Red Army are almost 100 percent party 


members. In fact, no one is promoted to this rank unless his 
“political level” is passed upon by Alexander Shcherbakov, 
chief of the Red Army’s political department. 

Through the huge army the Party, which was always 
stronger in urban areas, has recruited millions of peasant 
youths. Millions more have become Komsomols. Once a party 


| candidate required three witnesses who had been members for 


eleven years; now one sponsor, who has been a member only 
one year, can vouch for a recruit. Prewar party membership 
was 4,250,000; Komsomol membership, about 7,000,000. A 
responsible government official told me that “party member- 
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ship may be considered to have almost doubled, Komsomol 
membership to have more than doubled since the war.”’ 

In connection with the current campaign to identify the 
country’s military and production successes with the Soviet 
form of government and the Communist Party, it should be 
noted that many of the old Bolsheviks have been awarded high 
military ranks. Commissars have an honorary rank equivalent 
to that of a Marshal, and many of them wear impressive uni- 
forms. Nearly all have been awarded war medals and orders. 

The new Communists know about flying Airacobras or weld- 
ing tanks, about farm prices and fertilizer, about writing 
symphonies and inspirational editorials, about planning re- 
construction and running hospital clinics. Their present train- 
ing contains no more orientation toward world revolution than 
an American G.I. receives in Officers’ Candidate School. 

Of course, they do learn to respect the old Bolsheviks 
and they read their old revolutionary pledges and their old 
speeches. But the basis of their respect for the old Bolsheviks 
can best be expressed in the words of Foreign Trade Com- 
missar Mikoyan, who is one himself: “One respects the old 
Bolsheviks not because they are old but because they never 
grow any older.” 

In Soviet schools there have been revisions of some Marxist 
tenets. But the revisions are in the letter of the word and not 
in the word. The trend is to regard Marxism not as a fixed 
and closed body of dogma, but as a dynamic system capable of 
development and expansion. The rigid, pedantic attitude of 
the convert to a “faith” is gone in Russian economic theory. 
“The science of Marx and Lenin does not and cannot stand 
still. It grows on the foundations of general historical experi- 
ence. Its various theses and statements change, conforming 
to new historical situations and conditions,” stated the au- 
thoritative Soviet magazine Bo/shevik in a recent issue. 

All this does not mean that the Communist Party no longer 
considers itself a revolutionary force. ‘“We are no longer the 
revolutionary center of a world revolution,” a new party 
member explained to me. “But we are making revolution by 
example and we will continue to do so.” He gives as an illus- 
tration of how this operates in Yugoslavia where Tito’s follow- 
ers were inspired by the example of the Red Army and not by 
the doctrines of Marx or Engels. 
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Through the efforts of the Party, Russia has achieved a re- 
markable degree of social and racial equality and hopes to 
attain much in economic democracy. Whether or not the 
Party has become sufficiently strong so that it is willing to 
foster political self-expression, I do not know. But with such 
widely divergent groups entering the ranks during the war, 
one of the results may be a slow liberalizing of inner Party 
debate and discussion. 

Anyone who has seen the Party functioning in wartime 
Russia cannot hold with the sentimental notion that this is a 
triumph of “Russia’”—vast, rich, overflowing with masses of 
people—and not per sea triumph “of the Soviet Union: i.e. the 
Soviet system. Without its dictatorship, without the Com- 
munists (or their counterpart) in the leading réle, without 
singleness of thought and purpose, Russia could never have 
even achieved the truly amazing industrial progress of the two 


| decades between wars. 


In the peace that follows there will be no “‘withering away” 
of the State. There will be work to do for the dictatorship. 
Party leaders view the coming decade with its giant task of 
rehabilitation as a period of crisis as vital to Russia’s security 
and Russia’s future as the two Five-Year-Plans. There will 
be no freedom of speech for those who advocate any change of 
basic concepts. And there will be no freedom of religion for 


| those who use the church as a weapon against the State or 


Party. 








Prince Golitsyn: Apostle of the 
Alleghames 


By ALBERT Parry 


TOWN in Pennsylvania is named after a Russian nobleman. 
A Often told in the Catholic press of this country, the story 
of Father Gallitzin is seldom touched upon by America’s 
secular writers for the general reader. And yet, Prince Dmitri 
Dmitrievich Golitsyn, or Father Demetrius Augustine Gallit- 
zin as he was known in his priestly and missionary work, was 
not only “‘the Apostle of the Alleghanies.”’ A pioneer of the 
American frontier, he should not be ignored by lay historians 
of the westward march of this nation. Psychologists, too, no 
less than historians, may find material of interest in the unique 
personality of this convert and builder. 


I 


Prince Golitsyn was born on December 22, 1770, at The 
Hague, the second child and only son of Prince Dmitri Alexe- 


evich Golitsyn, who was then the Russian ambassador at the | 


court of the Netherlands. The Golitsyns were a distinguished 
family, with a military and diplomatic record reaching cen- 
turies back. Before going to Holland as Catherine II’s envoy, 
Prince Dmitri Alexeevich had for fourteen years (1754-68) 


represented Russia at the court of Louis XV in France. During j ; 


his service and travels he had met and married Countess 
Amalia von Schmettau, the only daughter of a well-known 
field marshal of Frederick II. 

Countess Amalia’s father was a Lutheran, but her mother, 
née Baroness von Ruffert, was a Catholic. Amalia was edu- 
cated in a Catholic convent in Breslau but later was taken to 
Berlin where her finishing school was non-Catholic. She 
drifted away from the Church as she became intrigued by the 
Enc edists, first through her own contacts and study, and 
subsequently through her Russian husband. 


18 
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Prince Dmitri Alexeevich was a deistically inclined member 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. He not only associated with 
Voltaire, Diderot, d’Alembert, and other remarkable minds of 
the era, but himself wrote and published treatises on miner- 
alogy, electricity, and economics. Yet, despite his scientific 
bent, he decreed a formal upbringing of his and Amalia’s two 
children in the Russian Orthodox faith. Notwithstanding his 
enlightened views, he asserted his authority as their father, 
even though he had been away from his family since the chil- 
dren’s infancy. 

His son might have early resented the father’s absence from 
the family circle (for which absence, however, as we shall soon 
see, the responsibility rested on the mother rather than the 
father). Young Dmitri certainly objected to the sternness of 
this distant parent. His subsequent revolt against the ideas of 
his father, and the faith of his nominal fatherland may well 
have been rooted, in part at least, in this resentment and 
objection. To be sure, he feared his mother, too, but he loved 
her in a curious fashion all his own even as he wanted to escape 
her, and finally did escape. Toward his father, however, his 
feeling was all dislike, all rebellion; there was nothing ambiva- 
lent about that. 

Princess Amalia decided to separate from her husband in 
1772, when she was twenty-four, and when suddenly, amid all 


| her successes at the European courts, she declared that she 


was tired of society—that she wanted a life of reading and 
contemplation. At first, Prince Dmitri Alexeevich would not 
hear of a separation. Diderot, responding to her plea, was her 
able advocate. On his way home from Russia, the Frenchman 


| argued with the Prince so well that he let the Princess go, tak- 


ing the children with her. The parting was amicable. 

The Princess moved to a secluded house near The Hague, 
and there, with her daughter Marianna (““Mimi’’) and son 
Dmitri (‘ ‘Mitri’ ’), she lived quietly until 1779. At first she 
was wholly absorbed with her own enlightenment, seeking it in 
books and a few intellectual companionships, but as the chil- 
dren grew, she gave more thought to their education. She 
wanted a Spartan, rational, yet (vaguely) spiritual method of 
training for them. A prospectus came her way, telling marvels 
of a Catholic school system in Westphalia, established by 
Franz von Fuerstenberg, vicar general of Muenster. The very 
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thing for Mimi and Dmitri! In the winter of 1779-80 she 
transplanted her household to Muenster. 

From then on, she was much closer to the children, both 
during their school months in town and summers at the fam- 


ily’s country-place of Anglemodde near by. They traveled | 


together. She lectured them incessantly on their real and 
fancied misdeeds; she made them rise early, wash in ice-cold 
water, and get along without servants. The father was duti- 
fully kept informed of the children’s progress. He sent his 
advice and instructions, also special brands of delectable 
oo cheese. Princess Amalia reciprocated with Westphalian 

am 

When Mitri was eleven, and Mimi twelve, the family’s 
friends and acquaintances were struck by the ‘results of the 
discipline: the children were sturdy, dressed simply, ran 
around barefoot (weather permitting), and swam excellently. 
As for herself, Princess Amalia studied Plato and Socrates, 


and presided over a small circle of learned neighbors and ad. | 


mirers. 

The even tenor of the days and years was denied in 1783 
when, at the age of thirty-five, Princess Amalia became seri- 
ously ill. On recovering, she intensified her search of life’s 
meaning. In 1785 we find her, with Mitri and Mimi and a 
party of intellectual friends, spending a week in Weimar, meet- 
ing Goethe, and discussing problems of man’s soul and mind. 

Her feverish seeking came to an end in 1786, when she re- 
joined the Church of her childhood. Early next year—1787— 
her son, not as yet seventeen, followed his mother’s example. 
On becoming a Catholic, he adopted the additional, baptismal 
name of Augustine—to honor the 28th of August which was 
the date of Princess Amalia’s birth, marriage, and return to 
Catholicism. 

As a Roman Catholic, Mimi made her first communion and 
was confirmed together with her brother. Their father, on 
hearing of his children’s step, was furious. 


II 


In his infancy, as was the custom of the period, Mitri had 
been commissioned by Catherine II as an Ensign of the 
Izmailovsky Regiment of the Imperial Guards. There is a 
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legend that she did this personally, while on a trip abroad, 
holding the little blue-eyed, flaxen-haired boy on her knees, 
and caressing him lovingly. Until his removal from The Hague 
to Muenster, the boy was a playmate of Frederick William, 
the future King of the Netherlands and Duke of Luxemburg. 
Mitri’s father had every reason to believe that his son would 
carve out a brilliant career for himself, on the battlefields and 
at the courts of Europe, in the tradition of his forebears. 

In December 1784, on his fourteenth birthday, Mitri re- 
ceived from his family the gift of a sword. But his father was 
perturbed. A year or two later Prince Dmitri Alexeevich 
wrote to “My Dear Friend’’—to Princess Amalia: “‘Mitri, I 
fear, will give us much concern even if he does not bring us 
blushes and sorrow. Quiet water runs deep. I think you really 
are mistaken about his actual character; indeed, he always 
seems to swim against the current.’’ And now, in the late 
1780s, came the disquieting, nay, exasperating news of the 
lad’s conversion and deepening mysticism. 

The father must have felt relieved when, early in 1792, 
Prince Dmitri Augustine was appointed aide-de-camp to an 
Austrian commander, General von Lilien, operating in Brabant 
against the French revolutionaries. The youth, just turned 
twenty-one, might have been more than willing to raise his 
sword as an avenger of the persecutions and humiliations his 
beloved Church was then suffering in France. But in February 
1792 Leopold II died suddenly in Vienna—poisoned, they 
said; in March, Gustavus III of Sweden was murdered. Both 
events were attributed to devious intrigues of the Jacobins 
acting through foreigners, and this led to strict orders barring 
foreign officers and men from service in the Austrian and 
Prussian armies. So ended Prince Dmitri’s military career in 
Western Europe before it properly began. His father’s relief 
was short lived. 

There was, of course, the son’s commission in the Izmailov- 
sky Regiment. The court of St. Petersburg expected him to 


come to Russia and start his service at once. 


Both the son and his mother were aghast. Princess Amalia 
had but a brief and uneasy memory of her stay in Russia 
shortly after her wedding. Young Mitri had never visited his 
father’s country and wanted no part of it now. It was a land 
of schismatics; he wouldn’t go there. Princess Amalia said 
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that if her poor boy had to go to that barbaric end of the 
world, she would accompany him, to soften his dreadful 
experience. 

Still, not all was lost. Playing for time, praying for the 
youth’s salvation, she asked her husband to secure an exten- 
sion for Prince Dmitri Augustine. Why not allow the young 
man his privilege of the grand tour, proper for a son of nobility 
upon completion of his formal education? Prince Dmitri 
Alexeevich agreed and obtained a two-year postponement for 
his strange offspring. He did so impatiently, with some ire; 
yet he did hope, and at times even believed, that his son would 
indeed come to Russia and the Izmailovsky on his return from 
the tour. 

Europe was in turmoil. The family plan was, therefore, to 
send Dmitri Augustine to the West Indies and the United 
States. A German Jesuit, Father Felix Brosius, was at this 
time preparing to sail for America as a missionary, and Princess 
Amalia arranged for him to be her son’s companion on the 
journey across the ocean. The Prince was to travel as a com- 
moner, under an assumed name. The twofold reason was that 
men of title were not too welcome in the freshly founded re- 
public overseas, and that the use of his true name and rank 
would make the grand tour rather expensive. And so, Prince 
Dmitri Dmitrievich Golitsyn set out as Augustine Schmet, the 
surname being an abbreviation of his mother’s maiden name. 
Later, Schmet was Anglicized to Smith. 

The young Russian and his Jesuit friend sailed from Rotter- 
dam for Baltimore on August 18, 1792, (this was possibly the 
closest sailing date to their favorite August the twenty-eighth 
that the mother and son could find). Princess Amalia saw her 
son off. There is a story that at the last moment the youth 
faltered and clung to his mother, and that in urging him on she 
inadvertently pushed him off the gangplank into the harbor. 
Another version tells of his jumping overboard while the shore- 
line was receding; he swam through the brackish water to the 
pier and his mother. In either version Princess Amalia per- 
suaded the youth to be a man and go. He calmed down and 
was rowed back to the halted and waiting ship. 
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The two travelers landed in Baltimore on October 28, 1792. 

This was then the Catholic center in the United States, the 
seat of the See of Baltimore organized as the first see in North 
America outside Quebec late in 1789, when the Reverend John 
Carroll, a cousin of Charles Carroll of Declaration of Inde- 
pendence fame, was appointed by the Pope as the first bishop 
in the States. Prince Golitsyn, among his many letters of 
introduction, had one to Bishop Carroll. 

The two were greatly impressed by each other. The Bishop 
was pleased by the zeal which his young guest displayed as he 
spoke of his desire to use his wealth and his education, includ- 
ing a knowledge of some seven languages, in the service of the 
Church. The Russian was moved by the sight and problems 
of this brave Catholic outpost in this new Protestant republic. 
He wanted to help the Bishop; he longed to see the outpost 
prosper and grow. 

The year before the Prince’s arrival, a new school had been 
opened in Baltimore by a group of refugee priests from France. 
This was St. Mary’s Seminary, headed by Father Francis 
Nagot and other exiles from the Seminary of St. Sulpice in 
Paris. Its American graduates were to go forth into the cities 
and the frontier of George Washington’s republic—to start 


| Catholic parishes, or to serve the scattered and struggling 


churches already existing. Prince Golitsyn—or Gallitzin, as 
by now his name was spelled by those Americans who knew 
the newcomer’s true identity—applied for Bishop Carroll’s 
permission to become a student in the school. The Bishop did 
not argue much against it, for he sensed the Prince’s unswerv- 
ing determination and rejoiced in it. He was sure the young 
man would never regret his decision. 

Nevertheless, it is said that the American did suggest to the 
Russian that a higher church office, truly befitting his noble 
origin and fine education, would eventually await him in 
Europe. The Prince is supposed to have replied that he could 
think of nothing higher and nobler than serving the Church in 
this frontier land, far away from the glitter and luxury of 
European courts. However sincere this spirit of sacrifice on 
his part, it is logical for us to presume another reason, too: 
young Golitsyn wanted to put a long enough distance between 
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his father and himself, and in a similar way he bore in mind the 
disapproving Russian government. In the eyes of his father 
and of the St. Petersburg authorities he was already a renegade; 
were he now to refuse either to join the Izmailovsky or to 
enter Catherine II’s diplomatic service (an alternative his 
father suggested), he would be a deserter as well. 

And there was his mother. Dmitri Augustine realized that 
his decision would shock her—that it would be going too far 
and too fast even for her. But he also knew that in time she 
would be proud of a priest-son—and that she would want to 
have him in Europe, not America, to guide him and his career. 
This he did not want. Frankly, as in later years he was to 
intimate himself, he meant to stay free of her, now that he had 
cut loose from her apron strings. 

On November 5, 1792, a mere matter of eight days after 
reaching America, the’ young man was enrolled in the Sulpician 
seminary. He was one of but five students in the school (by 
1794 their number decreased to two). On December 13, 1792, 
Bishop Carroll wrote to Princess Amalia about the seminary: 
“This establishment is well furnished with excellent professors; 
piety, the greatest of regularity, the love of study and seclusion 
are its characteristics. . Your son... surely .. . could 
not be better placed in order to respond to the views which 
Providence seems to have for him.” She was thus being pre- 
pared for the news, soon to follow, that her son was to remain 
in America forever—as a priest. 

When Dmitri Augustine’s resolve to take holy orders be- 
came known in Germany, there was much commotion and 
criticism among both the Catholic and Protestant friends and 
relatives of the Princess. They blamed the Jesuits, and they 
blamed her, too, for what they considered to be a rash, emo- 
tional decision of the youth. Father Brosius, the companion 
of the long sea-voyage, was a Jesuit; Bishop Carroll’s early 
training was Jesuitic. So there was something in the charge. 
And though now Princess Amalia was horrified by her son’s 
step, there is no doubt that her conversion in 1786 did start a 
chain of events, for better or worse, culminating in Dmitri 
Augustine’s decision of 1792. Very shortly, however, she was to 
proclaim to all her friends and critics that it was for the better. 
She was proud of her son, through her tears for him. 

As for the stern father, it was judged best not to tell him 
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anything for the time being. The illusion that the young 
Prince was traveling for his edification was kept up. Occa- 
sionally, laying aside his books, the theologian journeyed to 
Philadelphia or some other adjacent city, duly jotting down 
in his letters home the more enlightening of his observations, 
as behooved a young nobleman on a grand tour. The un- 
suspecting father wrote back to his son that he was pleased. 

But the Russian government learned the truth, most likely 
through its agents in Germany. In January 1794, Prince 
Dmitri Alexeevich wrote his wife to tell their son of an un- 
expected order from the authorities in St. Petersburg: the 
young Prince was to report for duty with the Izmailovsky 
within six months. The son replied directly to the old Prince, 

at last openly informing him of the course he had chosen. The 
father sorrowfully, almost brokenly, wrote back (January 
1795) that he could never consent to his son’s becoming a 
priest, but would not stand in his way either. He reminded 
Dmitri Augustine, however, of the Russian law which deprived 
of their patrimony those subjects of the Tsarist government 
who became priests or monks. His daughter Mimi would 
inherit everything the old Prince owned. The father hinted 
that she could share this wealth with her brother, provided 
she kept within the letter of the Russian law. It was typical 
of the old Prince Dmitri Alexeevich that he communicated all 
this through the young man’s mother. He said he did not 
know just how he could or should write to his son. He asked 
Princess Amalia to advise him as to the proper way of telling 
his son all these views and decisions. The father was hurt; the 
father was at a loss. 

Meantime the studies at St. Mary’s were approaching their 
end. On November 21, 1794, the young student received his 
minor orders. On March 18, 1795, Demetrius Augustine 
Golitsyn-Gallitzin-Schmet-Smith was fully ordained by Bishop 
Carroll. The Russian nobleman was the first Catholic priest 
to receive all his orders, minor and major, in the United States. 
He became known as plain Father Augustine Smith. 


IV 


Declining an offer of a teaching post at St. Mary’s, he sallied 
forth into the wilderness, as an assistant priest at Port Tobacco, 
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near Lancaster, in eastern Pennsylvania. But there was the 
first setback: his health, overtaxed by study, could not stand 
the initial impact of rough frontier life. 

Recalled to Baltimore, he lived in the Bishop’s own house for 
more than a year. Because of his Muenster background, he 
was appointed to preach to the Germans of Baltimore. Feeling 
strong again, he asked for another frontier assignment, and 
presently was sent to Conewago near Gettysburg in Pennsyl- 
vania, to assist his friend of the sea-voyage, Father Brosius. 
On horseback and on foot, Father Smith made numerous trips 
to western and northern Maryland, to the Alleghanies of 
Pennsylvania, and to such regions hostile to Catholics as the 
borderlands of Virginia. For a while he lived in Taneytown, 
Maryland, where there were English-speaking colonists mostly, 
with whom the young clergyman did not exactly get along. 
He was hot-tempered in his insistence on his authority. He 
had little patience with the tendency of these American 
Catholics to follow the example of their Protestant neighbors 
as they asserted their democratic right of running their church 
affairs side by side with, rather than under, their pastor. 
Bishop Carroll was distressed to hear of the trouble. In 
October 1798, he wrote to the young priest some sound advice 
on how to win and keep his flock in this rough-and-ready 
America. 

But the priest had already been looking around for a more 
congenial parish, preferably one to be established by himself, 
so as to have his authority unshared and undisputed from the 
very beginning. He thought he had found such a haven way 
back in 1795, but years were to pass before his transfer could 
be effected. His find dated back to a September night in 1795 
when he was awakened to go to the bedside of a woman in 
agony. The journey to a tiny settlement atop the Alleghanies, 
some 150 miles west of Conewago was long and arduous. 
Today this area is known as Cambria County of Pennsylvania. 
The community was founded by the county’s first white 
settler, Captain Michael McGuire, a hunter-trapper and a 
Revolutionary War soldier, who, beginning in 1788, had 
brought to these mountains and valleys a number of his fellow 
Catholics from Maryland, mainly Irish and German. 

The sick woman turned out to be a Protestant who wanted 
to be converted. She embraced Catholicism—and recovered. 
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This was an auspicious beginning for Father Smith. There was 
no permanent priest in the hamlet, yet, bequeathed by Cap- 
tain McGuire, four hundred acres ‘of good land lay ready to 
support a priest wishing to make this his parish. Father Smith 
liked the primitive and fertile countryside. If he had any of his 
Russian parent’s talent for mineralogy, he might have noticed 
the coal outcroppings on these slopes with more than a casual 
eye. 

Deciding to stay, Father Smith bought in October 1795, 
right next to McGuire’s donation, a tract of 320 acres “on the 
waters of Cheat Creek and Clearfield Creek in Alleghany 
township, called Hempfield,” as his purchase was described in 
the deed. Learning that he wanted to stay, the priestless 
settlers were likewise eager for him to do so. Bishop Carroll 
was accordingly petitioned, and after a considerable delay the 
Bishop assented. 

Father Smith moved his belongings to Clearfield (as the 
settlement was occasionally called) in July 1799. To the ten or 
twelve families of the hamlet, some migrants coming with the 
Russian from Maryland were now added. With the help of 
these pioneers he built on his tract a log cabin for himself, with 
alittle kitchen and a stable near by; also a small church for the 
parish. They used white pine for the walls, and they covered 
the rough bare boards with laurel and hemlock. The minature 
church had ‘‘a very good shingle roof,”’ as Golitsyn proudly 
wrote to Bishop Carroll. The women of Clearfield busily 
moulded candles for the church, which was named after 
St. Michael the Archangel—to honor Captain McGuire’s 
memory, no doubt, for this was the founder’s patron saint. 
Thus came into being the first Catholic church 1n what later 
developed into the rich and powerful dioceses of Pittsburgh, 
Erie, and, in part, Harrisburg. 

The Christmas midnight mass of 1799 opened the church 
to the handful of the faithful, and Catholic literature tells us 
the poetry of this first service in tones of hushed awe: the 
waist-deep snow of the high mountains as the background of 
the little chapel; the brilliance of the stars above; the silent, 
profoundly moved settlers, hunters, trappers, Indian traders, 
and other pioneers of the area; the magnificent voice of the 
priest-Prince as he intoned the mass. 
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V 


He was to serve in these mountains for forty-one years. In 
all that time he accepted not a penny of salary. To the con- 
trary, he put into the development of these slopes and valleys 
nearly $150,000 of his own, his family’s, and his friends’ 
money—a tremendous sum by the standards of the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 

His main purpose was to attract new settlers. To his orig- 
inal-three-hundred-acre tract he added other holdings, and all 
of these lands were divided by him as farms to be bought and 
cultivated by the German, Swiss, and Irish immigrants slowly, 
steadily trickling into this wilderness. It is said that, while 
paying four dollars per acre as his purchase price, he sold this 
land at one dollar per acre! The colonists could pay him in 
easy installments. He had a farm of his own, and from its 
produce he took his own modest living and supported a number 
of orphans. In time he built a grist-mill, a sawmill, and a 
tannery. Some coal mining was begun quite early in his head- 
ship at Clearfield. The settlement grew, and Golitsyn renamed 
it Loretto, after a famous shrine in Italy. 

To finance his complicated operations, he used the funds his 
mother sent him, and these were either out of her own income 
or part of the money she received from the old Prince. At 
times, in response to her son’s urgent pleas, she borrowed 
sums for his project in the Alleghanies, and she did this gladly 
even if she did not know (as Mimi wrote to her brother in 
October 1800) just when or how she would be able to repay 
such loans. 

In 1803 the old Prince Dmitri Alexeevich died. When the 
news reached the Alleghanies, the priest forsook his bed to 
sleep on the bare floor of his cabin, a large book serving as his 
pillow. A woman parishioner was shocked by this discovery, 
and Golitsyn was angry at her for this intrusion into his 
privacy. He curtly explained, however, that he was castigating 
his flesh for the deism and schism of his father. One wonders 
if he wasn’t also trying to atone for his own lifelong sin of 
opposing his sire so violently, so bitterly. 

The old Prince’s death threw the family finances into a 
tangle. Since the son was a priest and, from the official Russian 
viewpoint, an apostate and a deserter, to boot; and since the 
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widow and her daughter were such strangers to St. Petersburg 
and its court, some relatives of the old Prince claimed the 
possession of his villages, serfs, and other properties in Russia. 
At any rate, while these claims and counter-suits were being 
decided by the Tsar’s authority, there would be no remittances 
from the Golitsyn estates near Moscow to bolster Father 
Smith’s colony in Pennsylvania. 

And Father Smith needed money constantly, sorely. Many 
of his colonists were ungrateful wretches who refused to pay 
for their farms. Others were little else than beggars with a 
decided aversion for work. Yet others used Loretto and the 
Russian’s charity as a free-aid station on their trek farther 
West. They did not want to stay and help build up Loretto— 
and be subject to the orders of this emotional and strict priest. 

He was both emotional and strict. Sometimes tears streamed 
from his eyes as he preached, and he had to stop in the middle 
of a sermon to control himself. Father Peter Henry Lemcke, 
his assistant of later years, was fond of him; yet even he 
testified as to Father Smith’s harsh and rash mannerisms, his 
flaming eyes, his invective that used to frighten adults as well 
as children. The latter often cried in fright during such an- 
guished sermons. If bolder children snickered or engaged in 
other unbecoming conduct, Father Smith boxed their ears 
after the service. 

Some settlers resented the straitlace morality which the 
Russian tried to impose on their drinking habits and other 
uninhibited ways of the frontier. At the same time the tem- 
perance societies of the era drew scant encouragement from 
him, for he regarded them as tools of the Protestant churches 
rather than aims in themselves. He thundered that those 
Catholic priests who took part in this organized temperance 
movement were unwittingly helping the assorted Protestant 
faiths to grow. He proclaimed that the Catholic Church was a 
temperance establishment all its own, and good Catholics 
needed none other. His beer-imbibing German parishioners 
and his Irish charges with their devotion to whiskey sided 
neither with him nor with the priests who aided the new 
societies. 

Both before and after his naturalization as an American 
citizen, in 1802, Father Smith participated in local and na- 
tional politics. Not at all in keeping with the time and place, 
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the princely priest sided with the Federalists of the distant 
seaboard cities against the back-country Jeffersonians (at 
first called the Republicans, later becoming the Democrats). 
In 1808 he was attacked in a letter to a Lancaster editor as a 
lover of monarchy. To this he replied, also in print, with 
denials that were not too convincing. The candidate he backed 
in the election of that year lost out. Father Smith may have 
been a saintly man but not practical and flexible rh 

“not a leader of men in a democratic form of government, 
John J. Gorrell, one of his Catholic biographers, candidly 
acknowledged years later. Had Dmitri Augustine Golitsyn, in 
his youth, not “developed into a Russian aristocrat,” he would 
have been spared in his American manhood what Gorrell called 
“many bitter disappointments and sorrows,” and “‘he would 
have accomplished more in life than was actually his privilege.” 

Things came to a bad pass when one day a gang of his foes 
ambushed him near his church and tried to assault him. 
Breaking away, he ran toward his chapel. He might have been 
seriously injured or even killed if not for the timely interven- 
tion of a faithful trapper who, being a giant of a man, easily 
dispersed the hostile group. 


VI 


Though the Russian source of monies was halted, his mother 
continued to send him funds after 1803. She begged him to 
come to Europe on a visit. She craved the sight and touch of 
her son after all those years, but her excuse was that his pres- 
ence was needed to rescue his father’s estate from the greedy 
reach of his Russian cousins and uncles. After a momentary 
hesitation, the priest decided against leaving Loretto be it 
though temporarily. He had too many enemies in the Alle- 
ghanies who might take advantage of his absence. And his 
presence in Germany or Russia wouldn’t help this matter of 
the estate. To the contrary, he was persona non grata with the 
Russian government. 

In April 1806 Princess Amalia died. Her son in America 
mourned. Remittances from Europe stopped for some three 
years. But his hopes were high, nevertheless. In the liberal 
spirit, characteristic of the early phase of the reign of Tsar 
Alexander I, Mimi was granted permission to come to Russia, 
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to claim her father’s property, and, unofficially, to share its 
proceeds with her priest-brother in America. Mimi journeyed 
to Russia in the summer of 1808, and for four years sent to 
Loretto sums of money. But it was well into 1809 before this 
aid reached America, and then the sums proved small and 
diminishing with each year. The cost of Mimi’s journey and 
legal battle, as well as the general depressing influence of the 
Napoleonic wars of the time, kept Mimi’s help a mere trickle. 
If anything, the glad news she had sent in 1808 soon proved 
disastrous: it had encouraged Father Smith-Gallitzin to con- 
tract new obligations at Loretto, and now there was really no 
money to meet these and earlier notes. 

The tidings of the favorable decision of the St. Petersburg 
authorities had a telling effect in these forests of Pennsylvania. 
Many years later Father Lemcke noted: ‘“‘Old people still relate 
of the talk that went . . . asif all the treasures of the Russian 
empire could be commandeered for the purpose of changing 
the Alleghanies into a paradise.” 

Even some of his most recalcitrant enemies were impressed, 
especially after the state legislature of Pennsylvania solemnly 
verified, late in 1809, that Father Smith was in truth Prince 
Gallitzin. This was done solely to make valid sundry deeds and 
other legal documents signed by him in either manner, but the 


_ word spread up hill and down dale that this priest was indeed a 


nobleman who had chosen his back-breaking, heart-sickening 
life on the frontier of his own volition. 

The number of his partisans grew. In 1808, to accommodate 
the increasing flock, the church was rebuilt to twice its original 
size. Father Gallitzin, as he now called and signed himself 
after the act of the legislature, made gestures of reconciliation 
in his turn. In the war of 1812 he helped Captain Richard 
McGuire (old Michael’s son) to recruit and drill a company of 
soldiers to fight the British. The backwoods Americans 
cheered; the Irish were glad that this aristocratic pater was 
telling them to shoot the hated English. But deep in his heart 
the priest grieved: he was now an ally of the godless French, 
who were at war with the land of his forefathers, Russia! 

The invasion of Russia by Napoleon was actually a blow at 
Loretto. For, although finally winning her right to their 
father’s estates in Russia, Mimi could send hardly anything to 
her brother in Pennsylvania: the family estates were directly 
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in the path of the invasion, and for years thereafter lay in 
ruins, yielding little to the Golitsyns. When Father Gallitzin’s 
sister did manage to sell some heirlooms or other property, 
there was a new claimant to the proceeds. This was a Prince 
de Salm, Mimi’s newly acquired husband, whose extravagance 
was notorious. And so it came about that, when Father 
Gallitzin’s childhood friend, now the King of the Netherlands 
and Duke of Luxemburg, wished to help the priest and his 
Loretto by buying the famous gem collection of the Golitsyns 
for $20,000, Prince de Salm appropriated and flung away in 
riotous living nearly one-half of this sum. 

Mimi died in 1824, and no real help from Europe reached the 
Alleghanies after that, certainly nothing to match the family’s 
earlier subsidies. But the fame of this missionary was spread- 
ing in America. He had influential friends: Henry Clay, Charles 
Carroll, and others of similar high stations in Washington 
and elsewhere. There is a story that a Russian ambassador in 
Washington decided to be nice to his celebrated countryman; 
he lent Father Gallitzin the sum of $5,000, and then lighted a 
cigar with the priest’s note, thus making him a present of the 
amount. This is supposed to have happened at a dinner in 
the American capital at which Father Gallitzin was a guest 
together with Henry Clay. 

And still the debts were only dented. The priest lived 
frugally, almost in need, while paying off his creditors. Finally, 
in 1827, he issued a public appeal for funds. Charles Carroll 
was the first to respond with one hundred dollars; Cardinal 
Cappellari (who was to become Pope Gregory XVI) gave two 
hundred dollars. 


Vil 


The priest’s creditors were mainly Protestants of Baltimore 
and Quakers of Philadelphia, and on the whole they were 
decent to him, waiting patiently. But nearer home, in western 
Pennsylvania, Father Gallitzin was confronted with an out- 


burst of virulent anti-Catholic feeling and agitation as early as { 


1814. 

On Thanksgiving Day of that year a Protestant minister of 
Huntington preached a bitter sermon against “the Popery,” 
branding it as the only real foe of the young American nation. 
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Father Gallitzin replied with a series of letters which were 
published early in 1815 in the Huntington Gazette. They were 
considered by the Catholics so telling an answer that the series 
was collected into a brochure, entitled 4 Defence of Catholic 
Principles, and published in 1816. The next year the Protes- 
tant minister issued a rejoinder, in “ungentlemanly language” 
as Father Gallitzin sorrowfully defined it. The priest’s answer, 
in 1817, was a pamphlet under the title, 4” Appeal to the 
Protestant Public. In 1820, Father Gallitzin wrote and pub- 
lished 4 Letter to a Protestant Friend on the Holy Scriptures. In 
1834, he produced Six Letters of Advice to the Gentlemen Presby- 
terian Parsons Who Lately Met at Columbia for the Purpose of 
Declaring War Against the Catholic Church. In 1836, his final 
pamphlet came off the press, The Bible: Truth and Charity, a 
Subject of Meditation for the Editors of Certain Periodicals Mis- 
called Religious Publications. 

This polemic output was much appreciated by the Church. 
Conversions were claimed by Father Gallitzin as the result of 
the argument started by that “anti-Popery” sermon of the 
Huntington minister. Most popular was the very first pam- 
phlet. Beginning with 1816, in an expanded form, it went 
through several editions in America and Ireland, and crossed 
the water to the continent of Europe in a number of transla- 
tions. Father Gallitzin’s other pamphlets were also reprinted 
in New York and other important centers decades and decades 
later. 

Perhaps because of his new renown as a writer, enhancing 
his older fame as a colonizer for the Church, he was proposed in 
1821 for the See of Cincinnati by one bishop, and in 1833, for 
the See of Detroit by another, but in both cases a certain 
archbishop opposed the appointment, and the Russian re- 
mained in his Alleghanies. By that time he was growing mellow 
as well as old, and did not seem to be hurt. His friends said 
he did not want to be moved from his flock anyway. There is 
indeed ample evidence that he declined these offers of pro- 
motion. But in the early 1820s he accepted the vicarage 
general of western Pennsylvania (its boundaries definitely set 
in 1827), for this meant he could remain at Loretto. 

His old friend Bishop Carroll died in 1815. For years before 
that, Philadelphia and not Baltimore had been the city to 
which Father Gallitzin journeyed on the business of his parish. 


*. 
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In time, as the feeling of anti-Catholicism grew in its intensity 
along the seaboard, the hierarchy of Philadelphia sought 
Father Gallitzin’s advice, and the aging priest traveled to that 
center to hear of the trouble and make his suggestions on 
combating it. 

At home he both prospered and struggled. In 1817, he had 
the original log chapel torn down, and a commodious frame 
church built instead. In 1832, his debts practically cleared, 
Father Gallitzin had a chapel erected in addition, naming it 
St. Mary’s, doubtless after his old seminary of Baltimore. 
But there was new trouble, too; on a tableland some three or 
four miles from where the priest lived, an Irish village was 
established, called Munster—in honor of the town of his youth- 
ful study in Germany, as some people thought, or after a 
locality in Ireland, as others insisted—and for a time this 
settlement was the very heart of opposition to Father Gallitzin. 


VIll 


It was in the woods on the way from Munster to Loretto, in 
1834, that Father Lemcke, the young German priest sent by 
the diocese to assist Father Gallitzin, met a strange procession; 
a team of two horses, one ridden by a man, pulling a clumsy 
vehicle along the trail between the pines, and what a vehicle! 
Despite the warmish autumn day, it was a sled. Inside, read- 
ing a book, reclined “‘an old Reverend gentleman with snow- 
white hair, wide-brimmed, badly-worn hat, and a coat of 
homespun twill, but noble in bearing and mien—it was Gallit- 
zin. 

The above quotation is from the writings of Father Lemcke 
himself, who also recorded this conversation: 


I rode up and asked: “Are you really the pastor of Loretto?” 

“Yes, I am he.” 

“Prince Gallitzin?” 

“At your service, I am that very exalted personage,” saying this, he laughed 
heartily. “You may perhaps wonder,” he said, when I presented to him a letter 
from the Bishop of Philadelphia, “at my singular retinue. But how can it be 
helped? We have not as yet, as you see, roads fit for wagons; we should be 
either fast or upset every moment. I cannot any longer ride horseback, having 
injured myself by a fall, and it is also coming hard for me to walk; besides | 
have all the requirements for Mass to take with me. . . .” 
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The newcomer turned his horse around to accompany the 
old priest to the latter’s destination, which eventually proved 
to be a large farmhouse in a clearing beyond the woods. The 
idyl that followed is worth reciting: 


Here lived Joshua Parrish, one of the first settlers of that community, and the 
ancestor of a numerous posterity. The Catholics of the neighborhood, men, 
women and children, were already assembled in great numbers around the 
house, in which an altar was set up, its principal materials having been taken 
from the sled; Gallitzin then sat down in one corner of the house to hear confes- 
sions, and I, in another corner, attended to a few Germans. The whole affair 
appeared very strange to me, but it was extremely touching to see the simple 
peasant home, with all its house furniture, and the great fireplace in which there 
was roasting and boiling going on at the same time, changed into a church; 
while the people, with their prayer books and their reverential manners, stood 
or knelt under the low projecting roof or under the trees, going in or out, just as 
their turn came for confession. After Mass, at which Father Gallitzin preached, 
and when a few children had been baptized, the altar was taken away, and the 
dinner table set in its place. . . . In a word, it was so pleasant and friendly that 
involuntarily the love-feasts of the first Christians came to my mind. In the 
afternoon we went slowly on our way, Gallitzin in his sled and I on horseback, 
arriving at nightfall at Loretto. 


Father Lemcke was not pleased, however, when Father 
Gallitzin refused to let him live in Loretto, but assigned the 
aide to the northern part of Cambria County. Though grow- 
ing infirm in body, Fa ther Gallitzin remained determined to 
live alone, to rule Loretto as its sole leader, and to die in a 
practically undivided harness. 

His tears were more copious in these closing years as he 

reached his sermons, mostly in English but at times also in 
his curious combination of an outdated German, some English 
verbs with German prefixes and suffixes, and a number of 
elegant French expressions. Yet, there are legends that in his 
old age the Apostle of the Alleghanies happily lacked much of 
his erstwhile harshness, that a Russian samovar would be 
pressed into its tea-dispensing duty to favored visitors, and 
that to such guests Father Gallitzin was a musician as well 
as a singer and a fine raconteur. He would regale his listeners 
with stories of his childhood and youth in Europe. There was a 
touch of nostalgia to his tales, as if the priest-Prince felt that 
his last day was soon to dawn without his revisiting the early 
scenes of his life. 

In his Easter Sunday sermon in 1840 he told his parishioners 
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that he was to die shortly. Indeed, a few days later he took to 
bed, and on May 6 died. He was not quite seventy years old. 

In 1899, a bronze statue was erected over his tomb in Loretto, 
His coat of arms, and that of his mother’s family; his violin, 
books, old clock, wooden candlesticks, and other belongings 
may be seen in the renovated St. Mary’s chapel at Loretto, 
These days Loretto is a town of a few hundred people, but a 
mining town near by, of 3,600, is named Gallitzin. At the 
eastern end of Gallitzin, a tunnel pierces its way through the 
Mississippi-Atlantic divide, and it also bears the misspelled 
name of the Prince. There is, besides, Prince Gallitzin Spring 
near Duncanville, in the same Pennsylvania. 

At Loretto, the imposing Catholic church of stone, built in 
1g01, is a gift of Charles M. Schwab, the steel magnate, who 
two years earlier was also the donor of the Prince’s bronze 
statue over the tomb. Schwab, born in another Pennsylvania 
town, was brought to Loretto as a child of five. He grew up 
and was educated in Loretto. It was Loretto that gave him his 
first job on his way to his riches. 

For the countryside abounded in opportunities ever since 
the Russian nobleman chose it for himself and for his charges. 
Prince Dmitri Dmitrievich Golitsyn, the Russian who never 
saw Russia, chose and did well developing this part of the 
American frontier with his father’s Russian money. With all 
~ faults, he did nobly, even if few people ever understood 

im. 

But then, he hardly understood himself and the forces that 

drove him to these horizons.? 


1The three most important volumes on Prince Golitsyn are: Thomas Heyden, 
Life and Character of Rev. Prince Demetrius A. de Gallitzin (Baltimore, 1869); Sarah 
M. Brownson, Life of Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, Prince and Priest, with an 
introduction by O. A. Brownson (New York, 1872); and Peter Henry Lemcke, Life 
and Work of Prince Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1940), which is a translation by the Rev. Joseph C. Plumpe of Heinrich 
Lemcke’s Leben und Wirken des Prinzen Demetrius Augustin Gallitzin published in 
Muenster, Germany, in 1861. 

Golitsyn’s own writings are to be found in Grace Murphy, ed., Gallitzin’s Letters, a 
Collection of the Polemical Works of the Very Reverend Prince Demetrius Gallitzin 
(Loretto, Pa., the Anglemodde Press, 1940—‘“‘this special edition of 500 copies is 
issued in commemoration of the centenary of the author’s death’’). 

Other books and articles on Prince Golitsyn are listed on page xxi of Rev. Plumpe’s 
translation of Lemcke’s book; also at the conclusion of Ferdinand Kittell’s article in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, volume VI (New York: Robert Appleton Company 
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1909), pp- 367-69; and at the end of Richard J. Purcell’s essay in Dictionary of 
American Biography, volume VII (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931), 

113-15. 

PV ery little has been written on Golitsyn in Russian or by Russian authors. There 
is, however, a biographical sketch of our Golitsyn and another of his father in 
Entsyklopedichesky Slovar’ F. A. Brokgauza i I. A. Yefrona, volume IX (St. Peters- 
burg, 1893), pp. 51-52. A relative of our Golitsyn wrote and published a book on 
the Apostle of the Alleghanies in French. He was Prince Avgustin Petrovich 
Golitsyn, a Catholic and a son of a Catholic, who spent much of his life in Paris 
where, in 1856, he issued his Un missionnaire russe en Amerique, containing a French 
translation of Prince Demetrius Augustine’s 4 Defence of Catholic Principles. 

The bi-lingual (Russian and English) magazine published by the Czech Bene- 
dictine Fathers at the St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Illinois, Tserkounyi Golos— 
[The Voice of the Church), carried in its issues of 1937-39 reprints and translations of 
two of Golitsyn’s biographies: Priest, Prince and Pioneer by John J. Gorrell, and 
The Sword of the Russian Prince by Cecilia M. Young. 

My quotation of John J. Gorrell’s view of Prince Golitsyn is taken from page 13 
of The Voice of the Church for October ¥937. For the source of my quotation of 
Lemcke’s description of his first meeting with Golitsyn, see the Rev. Modestus 
Wirtner, The Benedictine Fathers in Cambria County, Pennsylvania (Carrolltown, 
Pennsylvania, 1926), pages 35-37. 








From Pushkin’ s “Eugene Onegin’ 


Translated from the Russian 


By Viapimir NAaBokov 


Chapter I 


XXXII 


Diana’s bosom, Flora’s dimple 

are very charming, I agree— 

but there’s a greater charm, less simple, 
—the instep of Terpsichore. 

By prophesying to the eye 

a prize with which no prize can vie 

tis a fair token and a snare 

for swarms of daydreams. Everywhere 
its grace, sweet reader, I admire: 

at long-hemmed tables, half-concealed, 
in spring, upon a velvet field, 

in winter, at a grated fire, 

in ballrooms, on a glossy floor, 

on the bleak boulders of a shore. 


XXXII 


I see the surf, the storm-rack flying. .. . 
Oh, how I wanted to compete 

with the tumultuous breakers dying 

in adoration at her feet! 

Together with those waves—how much 
I wished to kiss what they could touch! 
No—even when my youth would burn 
its fiercest—never did I yearn 

with such a torturing sensation 

to kiss the lips of nymphs, the rose 

that on the cheek of beauty glows 

or breasts in mellow palpitation— 

no, never did a passion roll 

such billows in my bursting soul. 
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XXXIV 


Sometimes I dream of other minutes 

by hidden memory retold— 

and feel her little ankle in its 

contented stirrup which I hold; 

again to build mad builders start; 

again within a withered heart 

one touch engenders fire; again 

—the same old love, the same old pain. . . 
But really, my loquacious lyre 

has lauded haughty belles too long 

—for they deserve neither the song, 

nor the emotions they inspire: 

eyes, words—all their enchantments cheat 
as much as do their pretty feet. 








The Russian Translation Project of the 


American Council of Learned Societies 


By W. Cuapin HuntTINGTON 


a 


SHE aim of the Russian Translation Project is the translation 
js poe English of distinguished Russian works in the fields of 
the humanities and the social sciences, in order to promote a 
better understanding in America of Russian culture and the 
Russian mind. 

It seems hardly necessary to justify such a project. The 
need for basic works about Russia by Russians, which are 
accessible to American readers in translation, became acute 
after the First World War and the Revolution of 1917, and it 
has increased with the growth of the U.S.S.R. as a world power. 
It is remarkable how long the barriers of geographical isolation, 
cultural tradition, and the Cyrillic alphabet have kept our 
scholars in ignorance of the real Russia. And it would be tragic 
indeed if this false sense of remoteness, of abnormality, and of 
unreality, should continue. 

In bridging the gap between the cultures, however, neither 
journalism, no matter what its news coverage and competence, 
nor even the best evaluations of foreign writers in the more 
permanent form of books, can take the place of an adequate 
and growing library of standard works by Russian scholars. 
Such works we have long possessed about the better known 
countries of Western Europe, either in the more familiar ]an- 
guages like French or German, or in satisfactory English 
translation. 

A vast store of scientific and scholarly materials has been 
produced and is today being produced in Russia, very little of 
which has ever been translated into any Western European 
tongue. For instance, in such an authoritative work as the 
third edition of Sir William Dampier’s History of Science, pub- 
lished in 1943, the name of the Russian scientist Mikhail 
Vasilievich Lomonosov (1711-1765), a universal mind com- 
parable to Benjamin Franklin, or any in the western world, is 
not even mentioned. Such examples could be multiplied. 
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The Russian Translation Project of the American Council of 
Learned Societies was established with the aid of a grant from 
the Humanities Division of the Rockefeller Foundation, in the 
hope that it might give an impulse to a movement for the 
translation of outstanding Russian works which would con- 
tinue and expand long after the grant itself had been expended. 
The Project is in the nature of an experiment to see what can 
be done and how best to do it. The experiment is still so new 
that this account of it cannot pretend to be more than an 
interim report. 

Perhaps it will help to clarify matters at the outset, to state 
what the Project is not and what it does not attempt to do. 
Although it seeks the widest possible circle of serious readers 
for its translations, the Project is not an enterprise of populari- 
zation but expects to find its clientele among American schol- 
ars and the broader outlying group of persons with definite 
intellectual interests. Belles-lettres are excluded from its field 
because most of the classic works, especially of prose and 
drama (although not of poetry), are already accessible in Eng- 
lish. Moreover, publication of such translations is commer- 
cially profitable and, therefore, in no need of encouragement. 

Finally, those responsible for the Project do not contemplate 
that it should lessen, even in the slightest degree, the need for 
the spread of Russian language studies in the United States. 
Therefore, they have eliminated from their list highly special- 
ized and technical books in fields where Russian achievement is 
so important that American specialists in those branches ought 
to know Russian in order to keep abreast of developments vital 
to them. The same is true of the field of Russian (or Slavic) 
studies itself,—linguistics, philology, history—since those to 
whom such works could be useful, may be presumed to be able 
to read them in their original form. 

Of course no translation program which could be supported 
could include more than a fraction of the vast accumulated 
store and current production of Russian materials. It follows 
that very careful choice of the items to be translated is the 
first requisite of a successful program. These items will fall 
into three main categories. 

Most titles will be single books, requiring faithful, idiomatic 
translation in an acceptable literary style, together with the 
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necessary equipment of annotations, appendices, and bib- 
liography. 

More difficult will be the anthologies or symposia, gathered 
round a central theme. These introduce the problem of wise 
editorial selection of suitable extracts, essays, or letters, and of 
their logical arrangement. Anthologies are planned to deal 
with such capital themes as Russian critical literature of the 
nineteenth century and the Russian national character. 

Articles from scholarly journals and serious periodicals 
present the problem of discriminating choice from a bewilder- 
ing mass of material, chiefly contemporary. It is recognized 
that such articles are bound to be more fragmentary and dis- 
connected than consistent volumes of works, with consequent 
danger of dispersing energy and funds without achieving a 
lasting result. Nevertheless, the Project is experimenting in 
this field and has entered into an arrangement notably with 
the Fournal of Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, by 
which this journal will publish, over a certain period, a series 
of translations on related subjects. 

Of course this form of continuous publication in a scholarly 
quarterly is practically a symposium in one broad field, and it 
possesses some of the unity and coherence of a single book. 
This would not be true of occasional articles, scattered through 
various periodicals. 

In order to compose a register of titles desirable for transla- 
tion, an enquiry was sent out in the beginning to a carefully 
compiled list of some two hundred scholars throughout the 
United States who were familiar with the Russian language 
and occupied with some phase of Russian studies—university 
teachers, government officials, publicists, and writers. The 
fruit of this enquiry, response to which was prompt and gen- 
erous, was a list of about one hundred and fifty titles, of which 
fifty clearly fell within the range of the Russian Translation 
Project. Not all of these, however, were of the same degree of 
immediacy. As was doubtless to be expected, the replies from 
universities and colleges tended to emphasize books much 
needed as collateral reading by students in’ various courses 
where such material scarcely exists at present. 

While there is, of course, no question as to the value of such 
reference works in furthering the aims of the Project, neverthe- 
less the administrative committee felt that they should occupy 
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a secondary place in its program. First place was reserved for 
works of a basic character, a sort of ‘ ‘five-foot shelf” of books 
constituting what might be called an “orientation course” of 
reading. Many of these books would, of course, serve a dual 
purpose, being likewise adapted to the collateral reading of 
students. 

As to the period to which they belong or their date of publi- 
cation, the books may be old or new, products of the Imperial 
or of the Soviet régime, depending solely upon their worth for 
the task in hand. Of course it is likely that, in the long run, 
books produced under the Soviet régime will exceed those 
drawn from the past. It is assumed that Russian history is a 
continuum—it was not interrupted by, nor did it begin with the 
Soviet régime which has controlled Russia’s destinies for 
nearly a generation. By the same token, the adjective “Rus- 
sian” is freely used, not only as the proper name for the Great 
Russian language but as the historic name of a country anda 
sovereignty, even though its official title be the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

In the selection of works for translation, the task is easier 
with books of the past, since time and experience have proved 
their value. The choice is more difficult in dealing with the 
literary output of a contemporary civilization which is so 
rapidly developing, so constantly changing, so articulate, and 
so didactic as that of the Soviet Union. Desirous as one may 
be of keeping abreast of developments in this dynamic situa- 
tion (to use a favorite Soviet adjective), it is difficult to choose 
from the flood of Soviet writing works of originality and schol- 
arship, reflecting ideas and policies so permanent as to warrant 
the expense of translating and publishing the material in book 
form. 

The administrative committee of the Project has endeavored 
to make haste slowly, so that at the present time there are 
twelve books in various phases of translation, as follows: 


Zenkovsky, Russian Thinkers and Europe. A compact work 
discussing one of the threads which run through the whole of 
Russian thinking: ““Does Russia belong to Asia or to Eu- 
rope?””—the conflict between the Slavophils and the West- 
ernizers. 

Menshutkin, Life of Lomonosov. Lomonosov was the Benjamin 
Franklin of ussia; an eighteenth century scientist and the 
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“father of modern Russian literature,” a physical and mental 
giant, who rose from poverty to the heights. The author, 
Professor Boris Menshutkin, was a distinguished chemist 
and historian of science, the greatest authority on the life 
and work of Lomonosov. Preface by Tenney L. Davis of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for many years a 
friend and correspondent of Menshutkin, who also furnished 
original illustrations from the Russian edition of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 

Kaidanova-Bervy, Outlines of the History of Public Education 
in Russia and the U.S.S.R. A somewhat discursive but 
fascinating history of this important subject over the past 
seventy-five years by a remarkable woman who was a par- 
ticipant in it. This work is unique in throwing light on a 
hitherto neglected phase of Russian history, the liberal 
movement in education under the Imperial régime. It sup- 
plies a necessary background for the proper understanding 
of subsequent developments in the field of education. 

Balzak, and others, Economic Geography of the U.S.S.R. The 
most important contemporary work on the subject. Human 
geography and representative of modern Russian economic 
and geographical thinking. 

Berg, and others, “Priroda.” A discussion of the natural 
regions of Russia. Considered the best physical geography 
of the U.S.S.R. 

These two translations are designed to meet a pressing 
demand for authoritative works on the geography of the 
U.S.S.R., as well as to provide such a basic knowledge of the 
geographic background as is essential to the comprehension 
of Russian humanistic literature. 

Vyshinsky, Soviet State Law. The standard description of the 
content, philosophy, and operation of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion by the leading Soviet jurist, who is at present Vice- 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs. 

Varneke, History of the Russian Theatre. A standard Russian 
work on the subject, re-edited in 1939 on the basis of the 1913 
edition. Begins with the folk-origins of Russian drama and 
carries the development down to the present. Supplied with 
full annotations especially for the American reader. 

Livanova, Pekelis, Popova, History of Russian Music. The 
most satisfactory recent history of Russian music. A Soviet 
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work which goes deeply into the origins of the Russian folk- 

song, whose melodic and harmonic traditions were the 

source of the great Russian musical compositions of the 
nineteenth century. Contains a wealth of musical examples. 

Grabar, History of Russian Art. The monumental six-volume 
history of Russian architecture, painting, and sculpture by 
Igor Grabar and more than twenty collaborators, which 
was published in 1909. Splendidly illustrated. The classic 
work in its field, containing material not to be found else- 
where. 

Anthology of Russian Critical Writers of the Nineteenth Century. 
Literary criticism of Belinsky, his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors, (e.g. Chernyshevsky, Dobrolyubov, Pisarev) which, 
under an authoritarian government which forbade direct 
criticism of the social and political structure, was really 
social criticism, the only vehicle of attack on the existing 
order. The works of the nineteenth century critics are now 
being re-studied by Soviet thinkers, as containing the seeds 
of their own order. 

The merit of the translations sponsored and therefore the 
success of the Project itself depend upon the competence of the 
translators chosen. Here we face the problem of translation in 
general and of Russian translation in particular. 

In the initial enquiry sent out to scholars, correspondents 
were asked to recommend the names of “persons outstandingly 
fitted to engage upon such translation—and available.” A 
considerable number of names were thus obtained and to these 
as well as to others secured elsewhere a special information 
blank was sent, designed to bring out the main facts regarding 
the education, experience, and special qualifications of each 
applicant. Thus a roster of sixty-five translators has been 
assembled, at least a quarter of whom are persons of excep- 
tional competence. It must be understood that this is not an 
exhaustive list of all the competent translators from Russian 
into English in America, but rather a list, certified by persons 
of academic standing, of translators who are at present availa- 
ble: i.e. who have spare time which they would be glad to 
devote to a project of genuine cultural interest and benefit. 

Of the translators on the roster, those who are native Rus- 
sians outnumber the native Americans four to one, testimony 
both to the dearth until recent times of Russian studies in the 
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United States and to the immigration within the last quarter | 


century of Russians of the intellectual class. 

What are the qualifications of a competent translator? 
Judged by the experience of the Russian Translation Project 
thus far, they are: 


1. The ability to write good idiomatic English, sustained 
throughout a full book. 

A thorough knowledge of Russian. 

A background of Russian history and civilization. 

Objectivity in the translation of controversial material. 

Training and experience in the special field of the book 
to be translated: e.g. history, music, law, etc. 

For books published since the advent of the Soviet 
régime, a knowledge of Communist theory, Soviet 
institutions, and contemporary life in the U.S.S.R. 

7. For books published under the Imperial régime, a knowl- 
edge of the political and social conditions of that 
period. 

8. Experience in the art of translation itself. 


se ely eo 


And for good measure: 


g. Thorough education and broad culture. 
10. Literary appreciation. 


Possibly, certain of these conditions or the order of their ar- 
rangement may seem strange to some readers and to require 
some explanation. 

Any editor will say “Amen” to the requirement that the 
translator write good idiomatic English. Anyone who has ever 
waded through a translation in poor English or Russian- 
English, uncertain whether to try to repair it or to discard the 
whole, will know what is meant. Probably a good many trans- 
lators are capable of sustaining an idiomatic English style 
throughout a short letter or article but not through a full- 
length book. 

Without a background of Russian history and civilization, 
it is impossible to go far in a translation without mistaking a 


meaning or failing to render a nuance. No mere dictionary | 
acquaintance will suffice for more than the simplest transla- | 
tions. Lack of such background is likely to be a weakness of 
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recent American students of Russian, who should not be 
assigned tasks beyond their strength. 

The Russian Revolution and the establishment of an eco- 
nomic system different in principle from our own have raised a 
cloud of controversial questions. In many Soviet writings 
there is a note of fervent evangelism which may seem like self- 
righteousness and arrogance to the reader who comes upon 


’ them for the first time. An honest translator will render such 
| passages with entire detachment, seeking to put himself in 


the place of the writer. Persons incapable of such scholarly 
objectivity ought not to undertake controversial material of 
this kind. 

It is obvious that in any special field such as law or architec- 
ture, a translator with special knowledge of the subject has a 


| great advantage. He has the acquaintance with the concepts 


and technical terms, which a cultivated layman lacks, and the 
accuracy of his work is greatly facilitated by his mastery of the 
craft itself. Thus, in practice, where perfection in translators 
can hardly be attained, such special knowledge tends to 
counterbalance weakness in other requirements. 

It is difficult to see how anyone without a knowledge of 
Soviet Russia since November 1917—of Communist theory, 
industrial organization and education; and, specifically, of the 
living Soviet-Russian language with its new words, new uses 
of old words, abbreviations, slang, and informal modes of 
expression,—could translate Soviet books accurately. 

On the other hand there are persons available as translators 
who, although they have lived and worked in the Soviet Union 
and know contemporary Russian fluently, have no knowledge 
of the old Russia, no background with which to measure the 
present or to understand its evolution. Such translators 
should be confined to strictly contemporary works where such 
background is not essential. 

If there is one thing of which those in charge of the Russian 
Translation Project are convinced, it is that no translator 
whose work is not well known should be commissioned to do a 
job, without a thorough test. Experience has already shown 
that fluency in conversation or even ability to write a satis- 


factory letter do not necessarily mean that an applicant is 


capable of sustaining clarity of expression throughout an 
entire book. 
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If all these qualifications seem counsels of perfection, leading 


to an attitude of defeatism, such is not at all the conclusion | 


reached by the editors of the Project. Nor is it their opinion 
that this urgent translation program should be postponed 
indefinitely until a corps of ideally qualified translators should 
have become trained and available. Rather they believe that 
even the limited experience gained thus far has proved that 
there is a much more practical and constructive alternative 
possible. This would involve three stages: 


1. Choosing the best available translators. 

2. Fitting the translator to the job. 

3- Compensating the translator’s omissions and errors by 
competent supervision and careful editing. 


Already this policy is working out happily in practice. 
Distinguished scholars in,a number of outstanding instances 
have been most generous in offering to supervise the work of 
translators as it proceeds; and in other cases the contribution 
of the translations has been of such interest in certain special 
fields that scholars in these fields have been found ready to 
give them a critical examination. 

Nothing has been said in this interim report about publica- 
tion, because this problem has not yet been thoroughly ex- 
plored. It is of course under study, and various interesting 
proposals have been made. Judging by the responses thus far 
received to the list of translations undertaken by the Project, 
there should not be great difficulty in making ultimately satis- 
factory publishing arrangements and in effecting a wide 
distribution. 

The Russian Translation Project is a new venture in its 
field and those in charge of it, being keenly aware of their 
responsibilities and limitations, would welcome counsel or 
suggestions from all who are interested and in sympathy with 
its aim. 
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Economc Reconstruction in the 
Soviet Union 


By Sotomon M. ScHwarz 


HE German occupation covered a vast territory in the 

Soviet Union, including some of its economically most 
developed regions, and left behind it a frightful devastation. 
The economic reconstruction of these regions started imme- 
diately after their liberation, while the war still continued. 
It is obvious that this reconstruction will not be completed by 
the end of the war and will call for further strenuous efforts 
in the postwar period. The problem will be complicated by the 
fact that already in the prewar years, and still more during the 
war, the whole national economy of the Soviet Union and its 
industry in particular was geared to the demands of national 
defense. Thus, alongside with the rebuilding of what has been 
destroyed, the Soviet Union will face another task of great 
magnitude, that of reconverting its economy to peacetime 
requirements. Moreover, it will be necessary to continue the 
unfinished work of the country’s industrialization and the 
geographical redistribution of its economy. Finally, postwar 
reconstruction will not be able to avoid the problem of financial 
rehabilitation and, most important of all, the combatting of 
the inflation which began before the war and which, during 
the war years, assumed catastrophic proportions. As the size 
of this article does not permit me to cover the problem in its 
entirety, I shall limit myself to the discussion of the economic 
reconstruction of those regions which were devastated by war 
and enemy occupation. ! 

From a purely quantitative point of view, the regions 
occupied by the Germans constituted only a small part of the 
territory of the Soviet Union: about five percent within the 
boundaries of 1939, and about seven percent if one takes into 


1] shall also leave out the reconstruction policy with regard to the transportation 
system and the rebuilding of cities, limiting myself to agriculture and industry. 
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account the territory annexed in 1939-40. But these were the 
regions most densely populated and with the most developed 
agriculture, industry, and transportation system. According 
to the census of 1939, the population of the regions which had 
been either totally or partially occupied by the enemy con- 
stituted about sixty millions.? Thus the occupied regions con- 
tained more than thirty-five percent of the prewar population 
of the Union, while, if one adds the newly acquired territories, 
this percentage would rise to over forty. It is true that many 
European countries, such as France, Belgium, Holland, Nor- 
way, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Greece were 
subject to total occupation, but it seems that nowhere, except 
perhaps in Poland, did the occupation leave such a complete 
devastation as in the Soviet Union and nowhere, therefore, 
does the problem of economic reconstruction arise on such a 
truly gigantic scale. 

This problem became the immediate concern of the Soviet 
government as early as in August 1943. At that time, less than 
one third of the occupied territory of the Union was liberated, 
and this did not include the rich industrial sections of the 
Ukraine, except the eastern part of the Donbas. Those in 
charge of reconstruction could, therefore, concentrate their at- 
tention on the rehabilitation of agriculture and transport. The 
decree “On the emergency measures for the economic recon- 
struction of regions liberated from German occupation,” issued 
by the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party on 
August 21, 1943, dealt at length with the problems of agricul- 
ture and railroad transport and gave some attention to re- 
building of houses and to measures of social relief, but did not 
tackle as yet the problems of industrial reconstruction. 


II 


The principles of agricultural rehabilitation which were 
formulated by the decree of August 21, 1943, with reference to 


2Totally occupied were the whole of the Ukraine, White Russia, and the follow- 
ing regions of the R.S.F.S.R.: Smolensk, Orel, Kursk, Rostov, Krasnodar, Ordz- 
honikidze (Stavropol’), and the Crimea. Among the partially occupied regions the 
most important were Leningrad, Kalinin, Moscow, Voronezh, and Stalingrad. The 
population of the U.S.S.R. in 1939 was 170,500,000. 
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the eight regions of the R.S.F.S.R. which were liberated by 
this time, subsequently were applied to newly liberated regions, 
including those of the Ukraine and White Russia. This pro- 
gram envisaged vigorous measures for the restoration of live 
stock and machine-tractor stations, while it was expected that 
in all other respects the agricultural restoration largely would 
take care of itself, with some limited assistance on the part of 
the state, such as seed loans for instance. 

The restoration of live stock was placed at the head of the 
program, as without this no rehabilitation either of the collec- 
tive or of the individual peasant economy could be achieved. 
Although no total figures have been published as to the losses 
in live stock during the years of occupation, it can be assumed 
that collectivized live stock, of which only a small part could 
have been evacuated to the east, perished almost in its entirety 
as did also much of the live stock owned by the individual 
members of the collective farms. 

The decree of August 21 ordered the immediate return to 
the liberated regions of the live stock which was evacuated to 
the east before the coming of the Germans. This was a task of 
immense magnitude. As it was impossible to use the railroads, 
already highly overtaxed by the requirements of war, there 
began early in September the epic homeward trek of great 
herds, some of which had to be driven a distance of many hun- 
dred miles. Emergency feed and veterinary stations were 
established along the road, and many veterinaries were de- 
tached from the army in connection with this task. By the 
end of October, all the herds reached their destination. Al- 
together, about six hundred thousand heads of live stock were 
brought back. Impressive as this figure is, it formed only a 
small part of the prewar live stock as can be seen from the 
following table which refers to the eight regions affected by 
the decree of August 21: 


Prewar live stock Returned 
(in thousands) 
Cattle 75,561 197 
Sheep and goats 10,235 341 
Hogs 4,562 — 
Horses 2,508 53 
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In other words, the returned live stock was only 2.6% of the 
prewar cattle, 3.3% of sheep and goats, and 2.1% of horses, 
With regard to the hogs the situation was still worse. They 
were not even mentioned in the decree of August 21. It is 
difficult to drive hogs for great distances, and one may assume 
that the number of evacuated hogs was insignificant. 

It is important to note that the returned live stock was 
handed over in its entirety to the collective farms, irrespective 
of its prewar ownership. Because of this, the percentage of live 
stock returned to the collectives is higher than the figures 
shown above: 8.1% for the cattle, 7.9% for the sheep and 
goats, and 2.5% for the horses. But even so, this constituted 
only the very beginning of the restoration of the collectivized 
live stock, and was, of course, not enough. The decree of 
August 21 also provided for the buying of live stock in non- 
devastated regions and for a system of contracts to be con- 
cluded between the collective farms and their individual mem- 
bers for the breeding by the latter of live stock, subsequently 
to be sold to the collectives at low, government prices. This 
virtually meant an obligatory surrender of live stock by the 
individual members to their collectives. 

Early in February of 1944, the Committee for the Economic 
Restoration of the Liberated Regions published a report on 
the fulfilment of the program formulated in the decree of 
August 21.* This report permits us to establish the relative 
importance of the various methods of restoration of collec- 
tivized live stock. The picture is as follows: 


Methods of restoration Cattle Sheepand Hogs Horses 


Goats 
(in thousands) 
Returned 197 341 oo 53-0 
Gifts from non-devastated 
regions 12 25 — 4 
Bought in non-devastated 
regions 69 254 55 11.0 
Bought from individual 
members under contract 590 186 — 
Total 868 806 55 65.7 


8] zvestiya, February 5, 1944. 
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These data clearly show that, as far as collectivized horses 
and hogs were concerned, the process of restoration was only 
in its initial stage, to the extent of 3.0% for horses and 5.4% 


' for hogs. Much better results were shown with regard to col- 


| lectivized sheep and goat (18.8%) and to cattle (35.8%). The 





EE 





last figure is particularly impressive, but this result was 
achieved not so much by returning evacuated live stock or 
by buying it in non-devastated regions, as by the system of 
local contracts (to the extent of 68%). This means that the 
collectivized cattle is being restored mostly at the expense of 
live stock individually owned by the peasants who had just 
been liberated from German oppression and exploitation. 

With the liberation of the Ukraine, this basic tendency of the 
live stock restoration policy became even more pronounced. 
Here there could be no question of the return of live stock be- 
cause, in the conditions under which the region was occupied 
by the Germans in 1941, no evacuation of live stock in any 
great number had been possible. We know also that only a 
very small number of live stock was received by the Ukraine 
from the non-devastated regions. Consequently, in the Ukrain- 
ian collective farms the whole weight of the restoration of the 
live stock fell almost exclusively upon the shoulders of their 
individual members. In fact, we have the statement of one 
important Communist official that “almost all the offspring of 
the cows belonging to the members of the Ukrainian collective 
farms was to be turned over to the latter under contract.’’* 
Clearly, this is not so much a restoration of live stock as its 
redistribution between the collective farms and their individual 
members. It must be noted, however, that subsequently, in 
the spring of 1944, the government bought over a million heads 
of cattle, sheep, and goats in the eastern and north-eastern parts 
of the country, for the collective farms of the Ukraine, and 
White Russia, as well as in the Leningrad, Smolensk, Orel, 
Voronezh, and Briansk regions.* Thus, without departing from 
the basic principles of its policy, the government was forced to 
somewhat modify it under the pressure of practical necessity. 


‘Pravda, July 1, 1944. 
‘Trud, October 28, 1944. 
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There was one field, however, that of agricultural machinery, 
in which from the begi inning the work of restoration was car- 
ried out by means of vigorous governmental action and not 
largely at the expense of local resources. 

The last decade before the war was characterized in the 
Soviet Union by a rapid mechanization of agriculture. Today 
it is hard to imagine large-scale collective agriculture without 
the wide application of machines and tractors. As is known, in 
the Soviet Union these machines are not the property of the 
collective farms, but are concentrated in special machine. 
tractor stations belonging to the state and run by government 
officials. These stations, which do much work in the collective 
fields in return for payment in kind, represent, so to say, state 
outposts amidst the peasant ocean, and their speedy restora. 
tion was dictated by political as well as economic considera. 
tions. Machine-tractor stations were reestablished everywhere 
within a few months after liberation although often with 
fewer machines and tractors than before. They play an im- 
portant part in the agricultural restoration of the devastated 
regions, but the effective use of the machines is greatly limited 


by difficulties in fuel supply and especially by the drastic | 


reduction in the number of draft animals. From various 
localities comes information of the use of cows as draft animals 
and of the performance of many basic agricultural operations 
by means of manual labor, including in some cases even the 
cultivation of the soil with spades. 

This is a very heavy additional burden on the population, 
particularly in view of the almost complete absence in the 
countryside of adult male workers. The work is done mostly 
by women and also by adolescents and old men. In spite of all 
these difficulties, however, the Russian country side is ap- 
parently succeeding in coping with the tremendous problems 
of economic reconstruction. 


IV 


Other measures of agricultural reconstruction include seed 
loans to the population of devastated regions, granting of 
credits for the rebuilding of houses, and remission of various! 
state duties. By the decree of August 21, 1943, a seed loan in 
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the total amount of fifty thousand tons was granted the col- 
lective farms of the liberated regions under the following condi- 
tions: the farms of the Rostov region and of ‘the eastern part 
of the Ukraine had to return the loan not later than October 15, 
1943 (!) with interest of two quintals on each hundred quin- 
tals of loaned seed, and those of other regions “‘as an excep- 
tion” were permitted not to return the loan until after the 
harvest of 1944, but with an interest rate of ten quintals. 
With the extension of the liberated territory, the amount of the 
loan was increased to 81,250 tons, but by the end of 1943 
actually only 65 thousand tons were distributed. 

Another form of help to the rural population of the liberated 
regions was the granting of credits a rebuilding of individual 
houses, in the amount of ten thousand rubles per family, with 
the obligation to repay the loan within seven years, in this 
case without interest. This measure, however, had apparently 
avery limited application. According to the official report, up 
to the end of 1943, these loans totaled only a little over thirty- 
six million rubles, thus benefitting not more than 3600 families, 
most likely specially selected. 

Equally limited were the measures tending to relieve the 
population of the liberated regions from state duties, that is to 
say, primarily from the obligatory turning over to the state of 
agricultural products. It is hardly necessary to treat this sub- 
ject in detail as any alleviation of the burden of state duties is 
largely annulled, and often even more than offset, by the 
effects of the widely and systematically organized campaigns 
for the “‘voluntary overfulfilment” of state duties and for 
contributions to various state funds. In the Ukraine, in par- 
ticular, these campaigns were conducted on an especially wide 
scale. I shall cite only one example from the many that are 
to be found in the Soviet press. In February, 1944, the chair- 
man of the Regional Soviet of the Dniepropetrovsk region 
wired Stalin that “‘nineteen districts alone of our region gave 
to the Red Army Fund and sold to the state more than 12 mil- 
lion pouds of grain, 1,600,000 pouds of sun-flower seed, 4,470,- 
000 pouds of potatoes and 167,200 pouds of meat,” and that as 
voluntary contributions “‘the workers of the Dniepropetrovsk 
region had already donated 50 million roubles for the produc- 
tion of military equipment.’’® These figures are truly revealing. 


6Pravda, February 27, 1944. 
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Over 12 million pouds of grain constitutes about two hundred | 


thousand tons, or thrice as much as the whole amount of seed 
loaned by the government in 1943, while 50 million roubles is 


nearly one-and-a-half times the amount of the credit granted | 


by the government during the same period for the rebuilding 
of houses in the rural districts of the liberated regions. 

Similar information comes from many other regions. It 
shows the extraordinary self-sacrificing spirit of the popula- 
tion. But it also reveals, better than anything else can, the 
basic tendency of the Soviet government’s restoration policy; 
this restoration is being achieved almost entirely at the expense 
of local resources, and, moreover, the devastated regions, 
practically right after their liberation, become a source of 
considerable income to the state. | 

In the face of all these difficulties, the more remarkable ap- 
pears the phenomenon of the speedy restoration of agriculture 
in the liberated regions. Although no complete Dae intone 
on the subject is available, one may assume that during the 
occupation the acreage under crop underwent drastic reduc- 
tion. Yet, in 1944, that is to say the very first year after the 
liberation, the total acreage under crop of the Ukrainian col- 
lective farms already reached 65% of the prewar acreage; and 
that under grain, even rose as high as 73%.’ In White Russia, 
sowings reached 80%, although probably in this case only 
grain is meant.® In regions liberated earlier, the acreage under 
crop apparently almost everywhere was nearing the prewar 
level, while in the Northern Caucasus (the Kuban region) it 
even exceeded it.? Favorable reports of the yield (per hectare) 
come from many liberated regions, particularly from the south. 

It is true that these achievements require an immense 
expenditure of human labor, much larger than that necessary 
in prewar years. But this prodigious effort makes probable the 
solution of the immediate tasks of agricultural reconstruction, 
insofar as grain agriculture is concerned, even before the end 
of the present war. In the postwar period, the main tasks will 
consist in raising the level of grain agriculture by improving 
agricultural technique, in reviving the production of diversified 
crops, and, above all, in restoring the live stock. 


1Pravda, October 18, 1944. 
8 Pravda, July 6, 1944. 
*Jzvestiya, November 23, 1944. 
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Vv 


Destruction in industry went much further than in agricul- 
ture, except for the live stock situation. A very large part of 
Soviet heavy industry was situated on the territory which was 
occupied by the Germans. Thus, in 1938, 60.8% of the coal 
was produced in the Donbas and 60. 6% and 3.2% of iron ore 
in the Krivoy Rog district and the Kerch Peninsula, respec- 
tively, while in 1937, the southern works were responsible for 
60.7% of the total pig iron production.’® These are just the 
branches of industry which do not lend themselves easily to 
evacuation. Both from the mines and the metallurgical works 
only a small part of the equipment was evacuated to the east 
during the first weeks of the war, together with the most skilled 
workers and employees. Most of the equipment was left behind 
and partly destroyed in accordance with the scorched earth 

olicy. True, in many cases, this destruction was not complete 
Ticese of the rapidity of the Red Army’s retreat from the 
Ukraine, and the Germans were able to restore a part of the 
abandoned industries. However, later, the Germans them- 
selves, before leaving, subjected to systematic destruction all 
they could not take with them.'! On the day after the expul- 
sion of the Germans, the whole coal industry and the ferrous 
metal industry of the Russian South lay in ruins. Also great 
was the damage in other fields of industry of which the sugar 
industry suffered perhaps the most. Before the war almost 
three quarters (in 1937, 73-9%) of the whole sugar industry of 
the Soviet Union was concentrated in the Ukraine, and besides 
a considerable part of the sugar industry was destroyed in the 
Kursk region. Heavy losses were sustained also by other 
branches of the food industry (alcohol, flour, canning). Very 
great were the losses in the cement industry, over 40% of 
which were situated in the Ukraine and the Northern Caucasus. 
On the other hand, the metal-working and machine-building 
industries suffered less. It is true that over one fifth (in 1937, 
21.1%) of these industries were located in the Ukraine; be- 


WSotsialisticheskoe stroitelstvoo S.S.S.R.,. 1933-38. Moscow—Leningrad, 1939, 
Pp: 48, 55, 56. ; ae 

See the report of the Extraordinary State Committee for the Investigation of 
Crimes Committed by the German Invaders in The Information Bulletin of the 
Soviet Embassy, November 20, 1943. 
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sides, considerable destruction was inflicted upon some other 
large centers of the machine-building industry, such as Lenin- 
grad, Stalingrad, Rostov, and others. But in these fields 
of industry the evacuation of equipment and of the qualified 
personnel was carried out on a very large scale, so that the 
destruction affected mostly the plant buildings. As to the 
other important branches of industry (oil, textiles, chemicals, 
most of the non-ferrous metals, and timber), these were located 
chiefly far from the zone of military operations, and suffered 
comparatively little. 

While the war continues, the reconstruction of industry 


naturally must remain within rather narrow limits. The: 


early plans of the Soviet government emphasized only the 
most urgent tasks such as the restoration of the coal and build- 
ing material industries as well as the reestablishment of power 
plants, without which no industrial reconstruction is possible. 
Originally, the restoration of the ferrous metallurgy was 
delegated to second place as this would deflect the work of the 
machine-building plants from the needs of national defense, 
without immediate returns. In practice, however, it became 
necessary to modify these original plans. 

The task of restoring the Donbas coal industry proved to be 
a particularly difficult one. Great as was the destruction in the 
mines, the greatest difficulty was created by the fact that they 
had been flooded. First, pumping operations had been dis- 
continued during the occupation when the Germans lost hope 
of working the mines because of desertion on the part of the 
miners. Later, before their retreat, the Germans wilfully and 
systematically flooded the mines. As a result, at the time of the 
liberation of the Donbas, the quantity of water in the mines 
was calculated to be between 300-350 million cubic meters 
and was continuing to rise at the rate of over 400 thousand cu- 
bic meters every twenty-four hours, according to some experts, 
and over 800 thousand cubic meters, according to others. 
From the same sources we learn that, in a little more than a 
year since the liberation, over 60 million cubic meters of water 
have been pumped out of the Donbas mines, which means that 
the quantity of pumped out water was considerably less than 
the amount entering the mines. The flooding was most severe 


12Pravda, November 17, 1933; Jzvestiya, November 3, 1944. 
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in the larger mines where the coal lay deeper and was of the 
best quality. This situation made it necessary to begin work- 
ing the less profitable smaller mines, even to open new ones, 
as well as to recur to manual labor in view of the lack of 
machinery. 

No wonder that under such conditions the total coal produc- 
tion for the first year after the liberation was very limited. For 
instance, the miners of the Stalino district, in their annual 
report to Stalin, wrote that during the year they produced 
over six million tons of coal, while the miners of the Voroshilov- 
grad district, which had been liberated earlier, reported at the 
same time that they had mined about six million tons of coal 
in the preceding nineteen months.'* As before the war the 
Stalino district produced about 170 thousand tons a day, and 
the Voroshilovgrad district about 110 thousand tons, the 
above figures of annual production equal in both cases approxi- 
mately only a thirty-five days production at the prewar rate. 

Since the second half of 1944, increasing complaints began to 
be heard that the lag in the production of coal as well as its low- 
grade quality were hindering the restoration of industries, and 
that of the ferrous metal industry in particular. Rather un- 
expectedly, the restoration of this last industry started much 
earlier and went much faster than had been foreseen in the 
plans formulated immediately after the expulsion of the 
Germans. This revival began spontaneously due to the efforts 
of the workers who had remained on the spot throughout the 
occupation. A striking example is that of the Enakievo metal- 
lurgical plant in the Stalino region. Not appalled by the im- 
mense scale of the destruction, the local workers began to 
reestablish the plant, using for this not only what remained of 
its own equipment, but also the equipment taken from other 
destroyed plants in the vicinity, which in most cases was of the 
same standard type. This initiative was at once followed up 
by the industrial administration and, by the end of 1943, the 
first blast furnace in liberated Donbas was in operation. Simi- 
lar developments took place in other plants of the region. 
Before long this local work of restoration found support from 
the outside: various plants of the Ural, Siberia, and central 
regions assumed “‘patronage”’ over the southern plants in the 


13Pravda, September 8 and September 12, 1944. 
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process of restoration. Thus, the Magnitogorsk metallurgical 
plant became the “‘patron” of the Makeevka plant, the Kuz- 
netsk plant of Enakievo, the Moscow plant of Stalingrad, and 
the Cheliabinsk plant of Stalino.'4 This “patronage,” which 
was extended to other industries also, took the form of sending 
to the “patronized” plants of such materials which could be 
spared by the “patron” plants without detriment to their own 
work and which could be delivered without imposing too much 
burden on the transport. With this exception, the work of 
restoration was carried out by local means without any sub- 
stantial importation of equipment from distant regions and 
without the return of evacuated workers. 

In many cases the destruction proved to be less thorough- 
going than had been feared at first, and by the end of the first 
year after the liberation, there were in operation in the Stalino 
district 7 blast furnaces (out of the 22 functioning before the 
war), 23 open hearth furnaces (out of 43), 42 coke ovens (out of 
78).1° Total production remained, however, on a rather low 
level. According to the same source of information, during the 
first year after liberation, there was produced in the Stalino 
district only 200 thousand tons of pig iron (as compared with 
5 million tons in the last prewar year), and 450 tons of steel (as 
compared with 3 million tons). In the Dniepropetrovsk district, 
the second large center of the Ukrainian metallurgical indus- 
try, total production at this time was still less: 20 thousand 
tons of steel, 11 thousand tons of rolled steel, 5 thousand tons 
of cast steel, and no pig iron at all, although 3 blast furnaces, 
13 open hearth furnaces and 17 rolling mills had been put in 
working order.’* ‘This lag in production, as compared with the 
rate at which equipment is being restored, must be ascribed 
primarily to two causes: lack of high-grade coal, of which 
mention has already been made, and the shortage in iron ore. 
As a matter of fact, the iron ore mines of Krivoy Rog were in 
no better situation than the coal mines of the Donbas, and 
the total production of iron ore during the first year after the 
liberation reached only 500 thousand tons” in place of the al- 
most 18 million tons of the last year before the war. The 


14 Pravda, November 15, 1943. 
15 Pravda, September 8, 1944. 
16 Pravda, September 15, 1944. 
Pravda, October 27, 1944. 
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- other factor which affects the Ss of both ferrous metals 


and coal is the slow revival of power plants. A very long time 
will elapse, for instance, before the famous Dnieprostroy is put 
| back in operation. 


VI 
All that is now being done through necessity bears the 


| stamp of emergency. The policy is dictated by the available 








means and by the need of achieving quick results, often with- 
out regard to technical and economic expediency. Herein lies 
the profound difference between ‘the present-day reconstruc- 
tion and that of the postwar period. In the latter, the task of 
restoration, in the narrow sense of the word, undoubtedly will 
be subordinated to the broader task of technical reorganiza- 
tion. Detrimental as the wartime destruction of industry is, 
itcan be made a starting point for industrial progress if in the 
process of reconstruction the industry is reorganized in accord- 


_ ance with the latest technical developments. This is what 


happened to the French metallurgical industry after the First 
World War. After it was restored, it proved to be technically 
more advanced than that of England, which had not suffered 
destruction during the war. 

It is obvious that the Soviet government is making plans for 
such a large-scale postwar reorganization. It is also clear that 
in the process of this reorganization, not all that has been 
destroyed will necessarily be rebuilt. It has already been an- 
nounced that, as a rule, the evacuated industrial establish- 
ments will remain in their new homes, which does not exclude, 
of course, the possibility that whenever economically expe- 
dient, new ones will be built on their old sites. Thus the post- 
war economic reconstruction will be greatly influenced by the 

rocess of the geographical relocation of industry. This process 
had begun already before the war, but the war supplied a 
powerful stimulus to its further development. 








The Revwal of Liberated Cities 


wm the Sovret Union 


By VERA ALEXANDROVA 


7 exact number of Russian cities which were damaged by 
the war has not been published. The Chief of the Com- 
mittee on Architecture of the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the U.S.S.R., Shkvarikov, gives in /zvestiya! only the figures 
concerning the R.S.F.S.R. On its territory, 195 cities have 
passed through German occupation; among this number are 
135 medium-sized and small towns and 60 large cities. The 
degree of destruction varies. Cities like Istra, Smolensk, 
Stalingrad were razed almost to the ground. In Orel, Kursk, 
Kaluga, Voronezh, the central parts of the cities suffered par- 
ticularly heavy damage. To these figures must be added a 
great number of demolished cities and towns of the Ukraine, 
White Russia, Crimea, and some cities of Northern Caucasus, 

The Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
Ukrainian Republic, Nikita Khrushchov, said in his March 1, 
1944, report to the Session of the Supreme Council that in such 
cities as Stalino in the Donets basin, Poltava, or Chernigov the 
destruction embraced two thirds of the total dwelling-space. 
Minsk, the capital of White Russia, was demolished like 
Stalingrad. 

The dry figures of destruction are unable to reveal the whole 
tragic reality. On the eve of the third anniversary of the 
Soviet-German war, the correspondent of Jzvestiya, Kriger, 
visited Stalingrad. One and a half years had passed since the 
defeat there of General von Paulus. But Kriger had difficulty 
in recognizing the city: “All its buildings were burned and 
destroyed. The stone frame work of Stalingrad is ghostly. 
Through the holes and fissures everywhere you see the sky 
translucent, the floating clouds, birds flying over the Volga. 


The rays of the setting sun reflected on the bare layers of 


1June 17, 1944. 
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' bricks and mortar make the whole city appear rosy and light, 
\ gleaming with a cold flame of memories.”’ One of the foreigners 
| who had the chance to visit this city said to its head, the 
Secretary of the District Committee, Chuyanov: “You are 
now the king of ruins.” In fact, the city counts 48,200 de- 
stroyed buildings. 

The same terrible picture confronted Tatiana Tess, the corre- 
spondent of /zvestiya, in the city of Minsk: “One who sees 
| Minsk now at night will remember it for the rest of his life. 
by | By day the clement sun revives the ruins a little. But there 
m- | comes a time when night sets in, and you are standing on the 
ars} main street. The uncovered sorrow of stones, demolished 
res} walls, dead hearths cries out to you. Against the sky are 
ve | traced the torn edges, angles, and zigzags—the whole evil 
are | gothic of destruction. From the broken windows a pale moon- 
‘he{ light floats, stars shimmer through doors and porches. The 
sk,} silence of a great disaster reposes upon the whole city.’’? 
sk,| In the sketch, “On the Old Smolensk Road,” Konstantin 
ar-| Simonov remarks that the fleeing Germans made of the city of 
1 a| Vyazma such a wreckage as even they had not succeeded in do- 
ne,| ing to any other city: ‘““We are standing on one of its outskirts 
sus, | and we can see through it to the snowy fields on the other side. 
the The whole city can be seen through, because it does not exist 
1 I,{ any more, it has ceased to exist now as acity.” 
uch} The city of Kalinin (former Tver), before the war one of the 
the} most beautiful old Russian cities, has undergone heavy de- 
uce.| struction. The city was rich in creations of the famous archi- 
like} tect of the eighteenth century, Matvei Kazakov. ‘“The Ger- 
mans remained here only for two months, but after their 
1ole| departure the city looks as if it has suffered from a disastrous 
the} earthquake.” Not only the famous palaces were destroyed, 
ger,} but all the one and two-story houses on the other side of the 
the| Volga, all of which were of great historical value. All that is 
ty | now left of them are a few burned and ramshackle walls, floors 
and! and roofs turned to ashes, a shapeless mass of bricks.* 
tly.| The picture of the ruined cities, which has been painted by 
sky| correspondents, writers, and eyewitnesses, cannot be portrayed 


lga.| fully even in a large book. ““The evil gothic of destruction” 


: of *Tzvestiya, August 6, 1944. 


8V. Podklyuchnikov, “In the City of Kazakov,” Literatura i Iskusstvo, May 9, 
1942. 
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everywhere appears almost the same. The atmosphere of | 


ruined cities and towns is well rendered in a small poem “Re. | 
port From the Front” by Alexander Tvardovsky, who, as war- 
correspondent, has seen many cities and places ruined by 
the war: 


“Only two years or full two hundred, 

Brutal, wretched, ruinous years— 

What now remains of this our city 

Is neither town nor settlement. | 


Smoke issues from a cellar’s gap, 

A choked lane leads to a broken trench. 
Only two years. Life must start anew 
From fire, water, and fagot of wood.” 


Thousands on thousands of people of the liberated cities 
who had endured all the ordeals of the occupation, together 
with the refugees who returned to their demolished homes, are 
now facing a primeval standard of life. But they have not lost 
their grim courage. It is not by chance that a new proverb 
has become popular: ‘““The eyes are frightened, but the hands 
are doing.” 

The architect Alabian, who as the head of a special commis- 
sion was sent to make a report about the cities of the Moscow 
district, writes: “On both sides of the Mozhaisk road stood the 
burnt and destroyed houses. And then suddenly I caught sight 
among the ruins of an unforgettable picture: a boy of twelve, 
little girls, and some old men and women busy building a 
house, using for that purpose scorched boards and beams. It 
seemed to me symbolic that after all they had endured these 
children and old people, at the very moment of the enemy’s 
departure, should be able to gather the energy for constructive 
work.’’4 

The three Soviet painters, collectively known as Kukryniksy, 
towards the end of 1943, made a tour of the destroyed cities. 
Their way led them along the roads of the war, through Tula, 
Mtsensk, Orel, Kursk to Kiev. Ruins, fragments of stoves, 
destroyed bridges—all that vividly reminded them of ‘“‘the 
bitterness of defeat.” But at the same time they could glimpse 


“The Cities Revive from Their Ashes,” Literatura i Iskusstvo, January 1, 1944. 
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the first signs of revival. They noticed on a post fastened to a 
destroyed German tank the inscription “Orel.’”’ The whole city 
was resounding “with the ring of axes and the squeak of hand- 
saws. They build, they mend, they reconstruct.” 

Not for nothing does an old Russian proverb say: ““When a 
village sighs, a wind arises.” Now, a year after their liberation, 
the efforts of millions of homeless people are merging into a 
river of reconstruction. 

Here is the picture of the same city of Orel on the day of the 
first anniversary of its liberation: “Tidy, well swept streets, 
carefully white-washed and restored dwellings, new bridges 
still smelling of fresh-sawed wood; thousands of young trees 
and bushes of honeysuckle are planted along the street.’’ The 
achievements of this city are mostly due to the self-sacrifice of 
its population. Housewives, become masons, plasterers, teach- 
ers, technicians, workers, did not only hunt for raw material 
but built out of the ruins new schools, hospitals, factories. 
Some 895 volunteer brigades were at work in the city.® 

Even more striking is the experience of Kursk. In the first 
weeks after liberation, in February 1943, “Street committees” 
were organized, at the head of almost all of which were house- 
wives. They formed many volunteer brigades. 

Kursk and Orel are not exceptions. The initiative of the 
population in the restoration of the destroyed cities is perhaps 
the most characteristic feature in the whole picture of their 
revival. 

From the beginning, Soviet officials tried to correlate the 
reconstruction of dwellings and public buildings with the 
restoration of factories. The whole atmosphere of the condi- 
tions of life and work is shown with particular vividness in a 
report from Stalingrad: “Side by side with an almost ‘normal’ 
two-story house is a hut built from all kind of tin-plate rem- 
nants. Nearby, under the open sky, stands a stove with a 
long chimney; on the stove is placed a soldier’s helmet to serve 
as a kettle. The basis of a household—the stove—survived, 
and at its side has risen a prototype of a human dwelling.” 
These primitive life conditions could not hinder the work of the 
rebuilding of the famous tractor plant of Stalingrad. In sixteen 
months, 5 thousand cars of iron debris were brought away 


SJzvestiya, August 6, 1944. 
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from the area of this plant, and 12-15 thousand cars more 
remained to be removed. Nevertheless, in June 1944, the 
plant could partly resume its work, concentrating first of 
all on the restoration of wrecked tanks. Since August 1944, 
the plant has even begun the production of tractors.°® 

Of great interest are the reports showing the results of one 
year of this hard work. According to the article of Selivanov, 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Kharkov 
City Soviet, Kharkov, at the end of the first year of its libera- 
tion, “‘is rebuilt,’ many of the workshops of its gigantic plants 
are already working. Life has returned to the schools, insti- 
tutes, laboratories, and theaters. For the anniversary of the 
October Revolution the population completed the construction 
of a new “Merchant Bridge,” set in motion the destroyed 
water-supply in Kochetok, providing water from the Northern 
Donets river. At the same time, the restoration of the most 
beautiful building in the city, the House of the State Industry, 
took place.’ 

Great seem to be the achievements of the first year of re- 
construction in Kiev. Some 242 industrial enterprises are 
restored, 200 handicraft cooperative shops are functioning, 
700 trade enterprises, 362 restaurants, 9 hospitals, 18 high 
schools, 8 technical and go primary schools. More than a 
quarter of the dwelling space ~ been restored by the efforts 
of the population. The pride of the people of Kiev is the clear- 
ing of Kreshchatik—the main avenue of the city, on which all 
buildings were blown up by the Germans before their retreat. 
Help for the rebuilding of the city came from several cities of 
the Soviet Union—Moscow, Chelyabinsk, Sverdlovsk, Tash- 
kent sent tools, parts of machines, and various building mate- 
rials. But the need of materials is still great; brigades of 
volunteers organized among the population spent much time 
in searching in the ruins for bricks and remnants of wood and 
metal to be used for reconstruction.® 

The results of the reconstruction of Odessa, which was 
liberated later than Kiev, are more modest. A correspondent 
of Trud who visited the city on the occasion of the 1soth 
anniversary of its founding states that the retreating enemy 


6 Pravda, August 27, 1944. 
Izvestiya, October 31, 1944. 
8Trud, November 5, 1944. 
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left the population without water, light, or bread. Some 
2290 buildings were burnt or blown up, among them the main 
post-office. Reconstruction began some days after the libera- 
tion. By September 1944, already partly functioning were 
the street cars, one bread-factory, a few miles of the destroyed 
water and canalization pipes. Meanwhile, 30 artesian wells 
provided the water for the population.° 

In Smolensk things go more slowly: “No one earthquake 
could bring to Smolensk such a disaster as have the Fascist 
robbers. Even now, more than a year after its liberation, the 
city depresses every observer with the terrible spectacle of its 
ruins. One who comes, let us say, at the end of October 1944, 
to Smolensk, at first glance does not realize that there is a city 
because it simply does not exist.”” But later on, walking about, 
one becomes aware of some signs of life: “Here, for example, 
is a house, without doors, its roof crushed, its joists and lintels 
hanging loose. . . . The observer asks himself, where can a 
place be found for a human being? But from the carefully 
puttied small windows of the cellar stick out smoking black 
pipes—obviously people are still living there. Quite close, on a 
vast plot, among crushed stones and wild bushy weeds, a new 
hut arises. It is built from burnt bricks, and its owner has 
covered the hut with burnt tin-plates and has even succeeded 
in painting the window frames a fresh and strident blue. 
Farther, in a windowless two-story dwelling, one can hear a gay 
knocking, floors are being laid down and window-frames 
knocked together.” 

The slow tempo of the reconstruction in Smolensk, as in 
many other places, can be easily explained by the extreme 
scarcity of men and materials. ““Not everybody—observes the 
same writer—is able to unbind the knot in which the local 
contradictions are tied up.”” One needs people to rebuild a 
city. But people must live somewhere, therefore dwellings 
must be provided, a whole city of dwellings, with water, and 
heat, and light. Not long ago, Goltz, a member of the Acad- 
emy of Architecture, suggested for public discussion his project 
for the rebuilding of Smolensk. It now has been accepted. The 
architectural nucleus of the new Smolensk, according to this 


°Trud, September 2, 1944. 
Mikhail Nikitin, “One Year After,” Literaturnaya Gazeta, November 7, 1944. 
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project, will be the citadel of the restored old Kremlin, and 
around it is planned a large park-zone. In the center of the 
park-belt will be situated the Garden of Glinka (the great 
Russian musician, Glinka, was a native of Smolensk). A vast 
museum of the Great Fatherland War is planned, too. The 
tower of this museum on the old Trubetzkoy Wall will mark 
the start of a large main avenue of the city. 

In this connection it is necessary to give some attention to a 
very important aspect of the whole reconstruction work. The 
gigantic task which the country confronts, as a result of its no 
less gigantic destruction, has aroused the enthusiasm of Rus- 
sian architects. As soon as the Red Army started the offensive 
and succeeded in liberating the first cities, loud and animated 
discussion took place dealing with the future tasks of the 
revival of the destroyed cities. 

The interest in modern architecture in the prewar years led 
to a certain neglect of the old Russian architecture. The war 
with its tremendous destruction of the cultural treasures of 
the country has awakened among artists, writers, and archi- 
tects a deep feeling for Russian culture and especially for 
Russian art. 

D. Arkin, after having enumerated all the damaged his- 
torical monuments, writes: “Russia created in its past a great 
architecture. Like Russian literature and Russian music, 
Russian architecture has a universal value. The national 
originality of Russian architecture consists in the fact, that it 
never was limited by local motives and styles; so Russian 
architecture forms a necessary link in the chain of world 
architecture.”’ According to Arkin, the road from classical 
Greece and Rome through Byzantium to Kievan Russia led 
to the development of the classical tradition on a completely 
new and fresh soil. The most striking feature of Russian archi- 
tecture has always been “the feeling for the ensemble,” a 
vivid architectural reaction to the landscape and a definite 
“urban feeling.” This is particularly sharply brought out in 
the old Russian Kremlins, monasteries, and in modern times, 
in the creation of Petersburg (Leningrad)."! 

The new appreciation of Russian art is not only characteris- 


uD. Arkin, “Russian Architecture Is Immortal,” Literatura i Iskusstvo, May, 
1942. 
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tic of a small group of artists and specialists, but seems to be 
spreading among larger layers of the population. It is well 
it in the sketch of Konstantin Fedin “Rendezvous with 
Leningrad.”’ On his trip there, Fedin made the acquaintance 
of a young woman who, before the war, was the chief curator 
of the palaces of Peterhof which after the Revolution were 
transformed into museums. Peterhof fell to the Germans. But 
as soon as it was liberated, this woman, neglecting all difficul- 
ties, went afoot to Peterhof. She came there realizing that the 
Peterhof she once knew existed now only in her memory: 
before her were ruins. Nevertheless, she was convinced that 
after the war the famous palaces would be restored. And she 
was already organizing, collecting every little thing with which 
the future restorers could begin their work. “‘Like bees,” said 
she, ““we shall collect our palaces from the very dust.’’!? 

The successes of the Red Army enabled the architects to 
pass from theoretical discussions to practical work. The new 
spirit of the architects is clearly imprinted on many of the new 
projects. The well-known architect lofan wrote recently: “It 
is necessary to find again the image of every city which i is to be 
rebuilt, and to preserve its original architectural face.” In this 
work both the rich experience of the great epochs of the past, 
and the experience "| modern architecture must be applied. 
Deep importance must be attached to the “architectural”’ 
connection of the city with the surrounding land. The natural 
topography must be used in the composition of the whole city. 
Cities must be modelled much as “‘our old Russian cities were 
created.” The situation of the city along a river or on a sea- 
shore must determine its planning. In the meantime, Iofan 
suggests that one should “care for and cherish in any city its 
architectural legacy if its monuments represent any artistic 
value.’’?8 

Similar - the thoughts of another famous architect, 
Shchusev. A special committee dealing with the problems of 
architecture has recently been created by the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the Soviet Union. Together with the 
Academy of Architecture, they are preparing thousands of 
architects and engineers for the coming task. The reconstruc- 


\24Novyi Mir, No. 4/5, 1944. 
‘The Reconstruction of Our Cities,” Jzvestiya, September 12, 1944. 
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tion of the cities cannot be undertaken mechanically and 
limited to the task of restoration. In each case it will depend 
upon the degree of destruction, the character of the city, and 
its significance. In place of cities which have been destroyed 
to the ground, like Istra, completely new cities must be erected, 
The new Istra will be a city of sanatoriums and nursing-homes 
for the people of Moscow. In the reconstruction of Novgorod, 


the artistic value of its historical monuments and buildings | 


must be considered. The project for the rebuilding of this city 
is based on the reconstruction of the ancient Kremlin which 
will influence the architecture of the whole. In the capital of 
White Russia, Minsk, it is planned to create a new center in 
place of the demolished one, with a magnificent park “like the 
Tuilleries in Paris.” 

Great attention is devoted to the project of the reconstruc- 
tion of Stalingrad, which must become “‘the city of Russian 
glory.”” Along the Voiga river, in place of the completely de- 
stroyed buildings, a new boulevard with a monument to the 
liberators of Stalingrad is to be created. This boulevard will 
lead to the Arc of Triumph with an Alley of Heroes of the 
Fatherland War, ending with a big monument to Stalin. On 
Victory Square will be erected the State Theater. In Kiev, ac- 
cording to Shchusev, the main attention is to be concentrated 
on the reconstruction of its central avenue, the famous Kresh- 
chatik. The whole street will be enlarged. A contest was 
recently arranged for projects for the building of eighty six- 
story edifices for the Kreshchatik Avenue. In this contest, 
twenty of the best known architects of Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev, and Odessa took part. Kreshchatik will now have an out- 
let to the Dnieper river. "4 

A complete new city is planned in place of the destroyed 
seaport of Novorossiisk. Iofan, who visited this city on the 
first anniversary of its liberation, wrote in [zvestiya: “The city 
has been heavily damaged. In its rebuilding the defects of its 
former planning must be avoided. The former Novorossiisk 
was cut off from the Black Sea by streets with ugly warehouses. 
Due to this the sea seems to have been left out. The future city 
is planned for a population of one hundred and fifty thousands. 


“Shchusev, “The Cities Revive” in Sovetskoe Iskusstvo, November 7, 1944. 
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It will include the sea with all its splendour of color and per- 
spective. The whole city will turn its face to the sea.’’!® 


Some of these beautiful and luxurious projects are in large 
art “music of the future.” For the time being, the main task 


tion of dwellings, water-supply, factories. But, although 


\ 
| 
of the rebuilding of the cities is concentrated on the reconstruc- 


architecture is the most silent of the arts, many of the new 


‘i 











rojects speak loudly of the awakened love for architectural 
eauty in the Soviet Union of today. 


18Jzvestiya, October 7, 1944. 








The Soviet School Experiment 


By N. S. TimasHEFF 


we the Communists took over Russia, they inherited a 
school system which needed both quantitative expansion 
and substantial reform.! Nevertheless, it was well qualified to 
serve the basic end of education, that of conveying to the 
young generation theoretical and practical knowledge neces- 
sary for the preservation and advance of the nation’s culture. 

Very definitely, | however, this was a school system deeply 
ingrained in the “bourgeois” type of civilization, and the 
Communists could not be satisfied with submitting i it merely 
to partial reform. It was necessary to destroy the old school 
system altogether and to create a new one which would serve 
the main ends of the Revolution. Theoretically, destruction 
and reconstruction ought to have taken place simultaneously. 
But, in the course of the first few years after the Revolution, 
the attention of the new leaders was focussed on subjects of 
greater importance than school reform. Moreover, the eco- 
nomic collapse of the years of War Communism made any 
constructive work almost impossible. It was only in 1923 that 
the real school experiment could begin, and it lasted up to 
1931, when its uetadenis effects were recognized by the new 
rulers themselves. After a few years of indecision and at- 
tempts at partial reform, a complete retreat began in 1934, 
which, in the course of ten years, ‘ten the school system of 
the Soviet Union to a state amazingly resembling that which 
had been in force in 1917 and, still more amazingly, led to a 
partial restoration of old practices and devices abandoned in 
Russia some time before the Revolution. 


*The present article is a part of the author’s forthcoming book, The Great Re- 
treat: Growth and Decline of Communism in Russia, to be published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. [Ed.] 

1The need of expansion was taken care of by the ten-year plan of education on the 
basis of the law of May 3, 1908. A series of well thought out reforms were envisaged 
in 1915-16 by the Ministry of Education under Count Paul Ignatieff (cf. P. Malev- 
ski-Malevich, Russia—USSR, 1933, pp. 656 and 659-60). 
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II 


The destruction of the old school system was carried out in 
the guise of a bold and far-reaching educational reform. The 
Educational Act of October 16, 1918, replaced the complicated 
school system of old Russia by a “unified polytechnical school,” 
with nine (later ten) grades.2 No home work was permitted, 
examinations were abolished, as well as any kind of punish- 
ment. Overnight, co- education was introduced on all levels. 
The labor principle was stressed, and the schools were trans- 
formed into a preparatory stage for the productive work in 
which the pupils were to engage after graduation. The ad- 
ministration of the schools was entrusted to “school collec- 
tives” composed of all the teachers, pupils, and employees. 

As a result, the schools became revolutionary clubs for 
young people, ‘while their basic function, that of inculcating 
knowledge, was almost entirely neglected. As material condi- 
tions were desperate, school attendance substantially de- 
creased. The teachers were ill paid, cases of abject poverty, 
mass sickness, and even prostitution were reported among 
them.? The labor principle degenerated into imposing purely 
mechanical tasks on the pupils, such, for instance, as the 
carrying of fuel from the yard to the stoves. 

The reform of elementary and high schools was accom- 
panied by a sweeping university reform. The decree of August 
8, 1918, permitted every boy or girl over the age of sixteen to 
enroll in a university, irrespective of their academic back- 
ground. Another decree of October 8, 1918, aimed at “blowing 
up” the universities from within. "This decree proclaimed 
(1) the abolition of academic grades,‘ and (2) the introduction 
into the university councils of all faculty instructors, in the 
hope that these would be more inclined than the professors to 
carry out reforms in the Communist style. In 1920 a reform 
of the academic curriculum was carried out, based on the 
distorted information as to American educational patterns, 
then in vogue among those in power. The liberal phase of 


2In later years, the four lower grades began to be opposed to the upper six grades 
as elementary school to secondary school. 

*These facts were told at the Tenth Congress of the Soviets in December 1922, by 
the People’s Commissar of Education. 

‘This permitted the appointment to faculties of persons with little training in 
science, but of high loyalty to the régime. 
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education was neglected; emphasis was laid on strict specializa- 
tion, mainly in the technical sciences. The result was the same 
as in the ‘case of the “unified school”: teaching in the true 
sense of the word almost stopped, and, in consequence, the 
ene of specialists for all kinds of learned professions ceased 
ikewise. 


III 


About 1923, the general improvement of conditions in the 
country due to the New Economic Policy permitted the 
Communist government to start the Great Experiment in the 
field of education. In the course of this period substantial 
quantitative achievements were made. While, in 1923, 6.8 
million children were registered in elementary schools and 
0.6 million in high schools, ten years later 18.2 millions were 
enrolled in the former and 3.6 millions in the latter. But these 
quantitative achievements were more than offset by the 
deterioration in the quality of teaching.® 

The aim of the experiment was clear: the school was to be a 
weapon in the hands of the workers preparing fighters for the 
realization of the ideals of the working class.6 But what were 
the appropriate means to bring this about? On this question 
the Communists had no ideas of their own. They therefore 
decided to imitate the most radical patterns they could find 
in Europe and America, without regard to the fact that the new 
ideas were applied there only in a few “progressive” and very 
expensive schools. Since information about foreign progressive 
education was limited, Soviet policies changed so frequently 
and were so contradictory, that the teachers had no oppor- 
tunity to adjust themselves to each of the successive new sets 
of rules. 

In the course of the experiment, the old system, providing 
for regular periods of study, the division of pupils into classes, 
and guidance by teachers, was abolished. The teaching of 
subject matter was replaced by “projects,” even the three R’s 
were taught on that basis. The “projects” were, naturally, 
used to inculcate the Marxist doctrine in the minds of the 


5For the quantitative aspect of the advance in elementary education of the 
U.S.S.R. see my paper “Overcoming Illiteracy,” The Russian Review, vol. 2, No. 1. 
‘Na putyakh k novoi shkole, 1923, No. 2, p. 14. 
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pupils. As revealed in 1934,’ in Moscow, children nine or ten 
years old had to discuss planned economy, including such 
questions as the reasons for developing heavy industry ahead 
of the light industry. In Samara, the resolutions of Party 
congresses, written in the dull and clumsy language typical of 
all the official documents, were used to exemplify the rules on 
the participle. The province of Ivanovo distinguished itself 
by the introduction of “political contests” in the course of 
which insidious questions on current politics were asked. At 
the same time, to make instruction easier, special pamphlets 
were published containing all the necessary information. This 
permitted the teachers to greatly simplify the procedure; they 
no longer had to formulate the question, but could just ask: 
what is the reply to, sdy, question four of the second chapter? 
When, in 1934, these educational methods finally were dis- 
continued, a group of teachers were moved to write: “We have 
lived to see the great day. Now we shall no longer be forced to 
torture ourselves and the children by demanding that they 


| memorize sociological schemes which they cannot understand. 


What have we done? We have taught them everything except 
facts.” 

Simultaneously with the experimentation in the lower and 
middle grades of the school system, sweeping changes took 
place in the universities and other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. In old Russia, since 1905, these institutions enjoyed a 
degree of autonomy almost unknown in other civilized coun- 
tries. In the fall of 1922 this autonomy was completely 
abolished. A board of directors was placed at the head of 


every institution, all appointed by the Commissariat of Edu- 
' cation. Academic teaching was naturally coordinated with 


the general situation. In 1922, a National Council of Science 
was created, consisting mainly of high party officials. Very 
soon it began to furnish its own detailed programs of lectures 
to be delivered by the professors. Students belonging to the 


TBecause of the peculiar political structure of the U.S.S.R., information about 
educational shortcomings became available many years later, when, in the opinion 
of the leaders, these shortcomings had been overcome. 

8The universities were state institutions, and the state treasury paid the salaries of 
the staff. But the professors formed an autonomous body, the University Council, 
which elected the President (Rector) and the Deans of the Faculties or divisions, as 
well as new members of the staff when positions were open. 
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Communist cells had the duty of checking the conformity of 
these lectures with the prescribed programs. Naturally, the 
study of the Marxist doctrine was imposed on all students. 
On the other hand, quite a few subjects of study were dropped. 
Those faculties or divisions of the universities in which, before 
the start of the experiment, liberal education had survived, 
disappeared. The class principle was applied to the selection 
of students. The number of students to be registered in each 
institution was fixed, and preference was given to graduates 
of “Labor Faculties,” special institutions where young work- 
ers and “‘poor peasants’ were given preparatory training for 
academic studies. Some preparation was required to enter 
these schools, but the requirements were low and could not be 
insisted upon, since few qualified workers and peasants were 
available. Finally, an attempt was made to give a definitely 
proletarian shape to university studies. In 1928, the principle 
of “uninterrupted practice” was introduced: every student 
had to spend, alternately, two weeks at a university and 
one week at a factory. This was an unfortunate idea, since 
the heads of the industrial units did not know what to do 
with this intermittent student labor. Instead of introducing 
them to the technological processes, they used them as un- 
skilled labor and assigned them to the transportation of loads, 
sweeping floors, standing watch at night, etc. 


IV 


The result of the Great Experiment in education was a 
cultural catastrophe. This fact has been established beyond 


doubt by numerous surveys carried out in the first half of the | 


thirties. According to these surveys, candidates for enrollment 
in institutions of higher learning displayed a lack of command 
of the Russian language, poor reading knowledge, the tendency 
to use stereotyped and unfounded generalizations. The evil 
proved to be a tenacious one. In 1938, the following statement 
was made: “In a number of schools there is a considerable 
amount of semi-literate children. Even in Moscow many 
children do not have a command of the Russian language.” 
This situation was the more serious as the majority of the 
young teachers had graduated from Soviet schools where they 


9Uchitelskaya Gazeta, May 25, 1938. 
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had not learned much and therefore had not much to com- 
municate to their pupils. Here are a few examples. 

In 1936, a “pact of socialist emulation” was signed between 
two teachers’ schools. The school whose students would come 
nearest to the goal of faultless spelling would be the winner. 
The official journal of the Commissariat of Education repro- 
duced, without corrections, the challenge and the acceptance. 
Each of the letters contained no more than a few hundred 
words, and, although the rules of Russian spelling after the 
reform of 1917" are rather simple, there were one hundred and 
thirty two mistakes in the first letter, and one hundred and 
fifty six mistakes in the second." 

Naturally, the young teachers knew nothing about history. 
“This fall,” wrote the same journal, “Soviet children were 
especially eager to return to school. They knew that a new 
subject was to be taught, and a fascinating one, Russian 
history. They were eager to learn who were the mysterious 
Varangians, what were the deeds of Rurik, Vladimir, and the 
other princes. Alas, they were disappointed, because the 
teachers could not satisfy their curiosity and, instead of giving 
them facts, talked in terms of vague sociological generaliza- 
tions.’ 

These poorly trained teachers had to face in their classes 
pupils who lacked any idea of order and discipline. Here is a 
letter from a girl who had just graduated from high school and 
was offered a teacher’s position. “There is no poorer profession 
than that of a teacher. In classrooms there is such a smell that 
one always has a headache. It is so noisy that the teacher has 
to shout all the time. Hooligans among the pupils disorganize 
the class. No, thank you.” A newspaper wrote: “Because of 
a discipline many periods of study are entirely wasted. 

arcenies in schools are frequent. In front of the school build- 
ings the pupils fight and make a terrible noise. Not knowing 
what to do with rebellious pupils, the principals and the 
teachers call the police and have them arrested and pun- 
ished.”’!? 

Equally serious was the fact that because of the completely 
senseless curriculum the interest of the pupils was not aroused. 


Carried out by the Provisional Government. 
Za kommunisticheskoe prosveshchenie, May 23; 1934; July 2, 1935; Jan. 1, 1936. 
12Vechernyaya Krasnaya Gazeta, September 9, 1935. 
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In April 1934, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party recognized that “political education” which, in the 
course of the Experiment, had been paramount, was a com- 
plete failure. It was boring, and it destroyed the children’s 
interest even in such social phenomena as they were able to 
understand. 


V 


The necessity to stop the school experiment was understood 
by the Communist leaders when they saw that the program of 
industrialization could no longer be pushed forward because of 
the lack of adequately trained young specialists or even gen- 
erally educated persons. Already in 1931 and 1932 partial 
reforms were tried. A resolution of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of September 5, 1931, warned the pro- 
fessors and teachers against the survival of pre-revolutionary 
educational methods, and also against the indiscriminate 


application of the so-called “progressive” methods. The | 


resolution acknowledged that the Soviet school did not give 
its graduates sufficient preparation for further study. To meet 
the demands of the Communist leaders, the Commissariat of 
Education introduced a new curriculum: history as a special 
subject reappeared; teaching of the “social sciences”’: i.e. the 
Marxist doctrine, was curtailed, as was also the compulsory 
“social activity” of the pupils. The schools were separated 
from production and steered towards their natural function, 
that of teaching. As usual, a number of persons who had been 
active in the educational system prior to this reform were de- 
clared to be subversive deviators from the Party line and were 
treated accordingly. The center of the pedagogical thought of 
the previous period, the Institute of Marxist Pedagogy, was 
disbanded. 


On August 25, 1932, the movement was continued by | 


another resolution the Central Committee. Some more 


items of “progressive education” were abolished. The class 
period was restored in its dignity of the basic unit of teaching. 
Principals were ordered to elaborate definite schedules and to 
insist on their application. Teachers were ordered to teach 
their subjects systematically. These were very natural de- 
mands indeed. But does not the necessity of emphasizing 
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them say more than volumes about the state of the schools 
before their formulation? 

Important changes took place also in institutions of higher 
learning. The decree of September 19, 1932, restored the 
authority of the professors; they, and no longer the Com- 
munist cells, were to give marks to the students. Furthermore, 
it was ordered that only those sufficiently prepared and who 
had passed the entrance examinations were to be registered as 
students; that lectures were to be given regularly and accord- 
ing to schedule; that such novelties as the ““brigade method” 
in examinations be abolished;!*. that theses be written by 
candidates for degrees; that students be relieved from too 
much social activity; that, when selecting young men to be 
trained for professorial positions, academic achievements, and 
no longer zeal in Communist propaganda, be the decisive 
factor. These were sweeping changes indeed, but still in the 
framework of the Great Experiment. The methods of teaching 
were improved, but what the student was to be taught still 
continued to be determined by the Communist doctrine. That 
no departure from fundamentals was envisaged may be derived 
from the fact that the resolution of 1931 emphasized the im- 
portance of purely Communist education in schools and 
enjoined the local Party committees to closely supervise the 
school system and especially the teaching of social sciences. 
The general spirit of the time was not yet favorable to drastic 
change. In 1933, the People’s Commissar for Education 
acknowledged that the “leftist deviation” in school had been 
ingrained more deeply in the system of education than first 
assumed. He enjoined the educators to eliminate the anti- 
Leninist idea that the school was withering away together 
with the state. 


VI 


It was only in 1934 and later, when almost all phases of social 
and cultural life were submitted to rapid change, away from 
the Communist blueprint and back to the traditional values, 
that the school reform gained momentum. The aim of the 
reform was obvious: to bring back order and to give sensible 


The method consisted in examining the students in groups (brigades), each 
member of the group being permitted to answer the questions for the whole group. 
MQuoted from a speech of the People’s Commissar of Education, April 21, 1933. 
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shape to the school curriculum. What were, however, the 
1 order and curriculum to be adopted? In this regard 
the Communist leaders displayed the same lack of imagination 
and creative ability as in the beginning of their school experi. 
ment. Then, they used the model of “‘progressive education” 
as the most radical and, it seemed, the most revolutionary 
departure from historical tradition. This time, they chose 
for model the school of Imperial Russia, probably for the 
simple reason that, having studied in it themselves, they knew 
that in that school there was order and that the curriculum 
(which was not very different from the French or the Ger- 
man) was rather sensible. Revolutionary diatribes against 
the old school became now out of place; they had served their 
purpose when the Revolution had been in its infancy; now 
that it had come of age they became a nuisance. 

To bring back order, measures initiated in 1931 and 1932 
were reinforced and expanded. In the fall of 1934, “stabilized 
teaching plans and programs” were imposed on elementary and 
secondary schools, stating how many hours a week should be 
spent in each class for each subject and what particular topics 
should be taught. In January 1935, new rules on pupils self- 
government were issued. Self-government was entirely abol- 
ished in the four lower grades. Where it remained, its purpose 
was defined as that of helping the teachers to raise the level 
of school work and discipline. In institutions for higher learn- 
ing, the Young Communist organizations, whose activity had 
made real study impossible, were prohibited from interfering 
with the orders of the administration and were given the task 
of improving the conditions of study. In May 1935, yearly 


examinations were revived, and the passing from one grade to | 


another was made dependent on success at these examinations. 
Early in the twentieth century, first the reduction in number 
of such examinations and then their complete abolition, had 
been hailed in Russia as a significant victory of progressive 
ideas in education. Thus, in this respect, the new Soviet 
school order went back to the late nineteenth century. 

The most conspicuous item, however, was the restoration 
of the uniform, for boys and girls alike, both in elementary 
and secondary schools. This was even more than returning to 
“the good old days” since, in Imperial Russia, uniforms were 
unknown on the elementary level. 
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How responsive were the school authorities to this aspect of 
the retreat may be seen from the following facts. In Septem- 
ber 1935, the journal of the Commissariat of Education gave 
a preview of the uniform to be introduced at some later date. 
Immediately people began discussing—not whether uniforms 
were desirable, but whether “electric blue,” chosen for the 
girls in secondary schools, would be becoming; some people 
thought that this would do very well for girls with rosy cheeks 
but would not be suitable at all for the pale ones. A few days 
later it was learned that in many places the local authorities 
had introduced uniforms of their own invention, without 
waiting for the final order. The center rebuked the overzealous 
principals and explained that uniforms could be introduced 
only gradually.’® In 1944, in relation to girls, the reform was 
accentuated: pigtails became the officially recommended style 
of hair dressing. 

It was more difficult, however, to restore discipline. ‘In 
accordance with Stalin’s personal desire,” experienced Com- 
munist leaders were sent to the schools of the great cities 
where discipline was lowest. They were to instill into the 
minds of the pupils that they had to be polite and respect the 
authority of the teachers. The teachers were ordered to 
supervise the conduct of the pupils and to help them get rid 
of such habits as keeping their hats on in class or jamming the 
principal into a corner. Budennyi, then a great man, was 
asked to help. In a letter, published in December 1935, he 
advised the pupils to be quiet in class, to pay attention to the 
teachers, and to prepare carefully their home work; they should 
spend their leisure time on “physical culture,” advice becom- 
ing a military leader. Only a few years earlier, however, he 
would have added some advice about studying the Communist 
doctrine. It was symptomatic that he did not. 

All these measures met with partial success only. This is 
beyond doubt, since, in October 1943, the Commissar of Edu- 
cation said: ‘““Much remains to be done as te discipline. The 
slightest sign of rudeness, of disrespect towards elders must be 


15] zvestiya, September 11 and 13, 1935. 
Jzvestiya, January 8, 1944. 
"Pravda, October 30, 1935. 
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severely dealt with. There is still some reluctance to accept a 
strong attitude towards laziness and hooliganism.”’'® 

In the course of the war, an additional step was taken 
towards the restoration of the pre-revolutionary school order, 
This was the abandonment of co-education, introduced at the 
beginning of the Revolution and highly praised at that time 
as one of the most significant steps away from bourgeois soci- 
ety, where the girls are allegedly trained to become house- 
keepers or mistresses of men “owning” them. The movement 
away from co-education started in Moscow in 1942-43, and, 
in the fall of 1943, became general. Articles published about 
that time explained that experience with co-education had 
shown that there were physiological and psychological reasons 
against it, namely the different mental and physical develop- 
ment of boys and girls. Another objection was based on the 
inevitable division of labor between men and women. A boy 
must be prepared for service in the Red Army, but a girl is 
essentially a future mother and must know how to look after 
her children and how to bring them up. In the course of the 
academic year 1944-45, different programs of study for boys 
and girls were introduced, the boys specializing in technical 
subjects, while the girls were to be trained in pedagogy, handi- 
crafts, domestic science, personal hygiene, and the care of 
children.” 


Vil 


The change in the curriculum was the culminating point of a 
movement which started in 1934. In this respect the most 
important item was the abandonment of “‘political education.” 
This was probably one of the greatest sacrifices made by the 
Communist leaders in the course of the momentous years 
1934-39, when the nation was being prepared for the inevitable 
war. Very courageously, the leaders recognized the necessity 
of the step and acted accordingly. The curtailment of political 
education in elementary and secondary schools was effected 
through the resolutions of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of April 22 and 24, 1934. Political educa- 
tion was altogether abolished in the seven lower grades of the 


’Jzvestiya, August 18,1943. New York Times, October 17, 1943. 
19Jzvestiya, August 8, 1943. 
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school. One hour a week was left in the eighth and ninth 
grades, and two hours in the tenth grade. 
Simultaneously, social work in schools was once more curbed. 


| Why should elementary school pupils be compelled to be 


members of auxiliary groups of “‘voluntary societies,’”’ such as 
Aid to the International Revolution, or Chemical and Aerial 
Warfare, or study such topics as the master plan for the recon- 
struction of Moscow? Such questions were posed by Pravda. 
Children should study well and spend their leisure time skating 
and skiing.” Such was the advice given. Budennyi’s letter, 
quoted above, should be remembered in this context. 

In institutions for higher learning a similar trend gained the 
upper hand, four years later. On November 15, 1938, the 
Central Committee of the Party decided to discontinue the 
separate teaching of dialectical materialism, Leninism, and the 
History of the Communist Party. Instead, the students should 
have one course in Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist Theory on the 
basis of the official History of the Communist Party edited by 
Stalin. The reform was drastic but still insufficient, since the 
students have been reported to find the new course tedious and 
to pay almost no attention to the lectures.*" 

The abandonment of political education gave room for the 
study of those subjects which had been neglected under the 
Communist Experiment, especially of the mother tongue, 
literature, history, geography, and foreign languages. 

Relatively simple was the task of restoring the teaching of 
the mother tongue. If there are well-trained teachers and if 
there is reasonable order, the pupils must succeed after a few 
years of study. The two prerequisites were gradually being 
fulfilled. But this was a long process. Could not short cuts be 
found by directly appealing to the pupils? Actually, in 1934-36, 
the Commissar of Education used this method and exhorted 
the pupils to get rid of their illiteracy. The most insistent 
appeal was published in 1936. “Our government and Stalin 
eal, wrote the Commissar, “demand that only wholly 

terate pupils graduate from schools so that they will be able 
to continue their study in institutions of higher learning. 
Therefore, the pupils should make the utmost effort to acquire 


20Prarda, February 7, 1936. 
"Pravda, April 26, 1939. 
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the art of correct spelling. Those who wiil not have mastered 
spelling will not be granted certificates of graduation.” To 
help the pupils carry out this advice, the Commissar ordered 
that they be given “orthographic dictionaries,” to be used in 
all kinds of compositions. 2? 

Much more difficult was the reorganization of the teaching 
of history, geography, and literature, because, in these sub- 
jects, political problems were involved. The task seemed so 
important that on May 16, 1934, two decrees were signed by 
Stalin for the Party and by Molotov for the Soviet govern- 
ment. One, ordered that history be taught according to 
chronological order, and that pupils be required to memorize 
the most important events with their dates as well as the 
names of the prominent actors on the historical scene. The 
other, ordered that the teaching of geography be resumed. 
Children should memorize the geographical names and gain a 
solid knowledge of the map. In addition, it was decreed that 
new textbooks be written and submitted for the approval 


of a special committee. On August 14, 1934, this committee, | 


consisting of the highest dignitaries of the State, among them 
Stalin, published a criticism of the outlines of Histories of 
Russia submitted by the prospective authors. When, out of 
the competing drafts, one was selected and made the standard 
text, Pravda wrote: “To love one’s great and free fatherland 
means first of all to know its past. For a Soviet pupil the 
textbooks on history must belong to the number of the most 
fascinating books. The tendency to discuss history according 
to sociological stereotypes has nothing in common with Marx- 
ism. The main thing demanded from a textbook on history 
is the same as that demanded from Soviet literature: it must 
be so clear and simple that the mass of the people can under- 
stand it.’’ 

There was also some trouble with the texts on geography 
and literature. The new text on literature by Florinsky and 
Trifonov was condemned since it repeated the old error of 
abstract treatment of the subject. In three texts on geography, 
published to fill the new requirements, a committee of experts 
discovered three hundred and eighty-five mistakes.* 


27a kommunisticheskoe prosveshchenie, February 8, 1936. 

23 Pravda, March 7, 1936. 

“Krasnaya Nov, 1936, No. 3. Za kommunisticheskoe prosveshchenie, December 
12, 1936. 
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After many revisions, the goal as to textbooks was pro- 
claimed to have been reached. Texts now used in Soviet 
schools can be characterized as systematic and clear, but rather 
dull. All novelties in the style of progressive education have 
been banished. On the basis of such texts, in combination with 
refresher courses for the teachers, the study of history and 
literature have been put on a rather solid foundation. There 
has been more trouble with the languages. In 1938, it was 
established that the orders as to their teaching had not been 
carried out, especially in relation to French and English, while 
German was taught in quite a few schools. The reason was 
that persons familiar with the Western languages were lacking. 
In consequence, only five percent of the students in institu- 
tions of higher learning had a reading knowledge of foreign 
languages.*° 

In the universities the pre-revolutionary curriculum has also 
been partly restored. This was expressed in the fact that 
“Faculties” of History, Literature, Philosophy, and Law had 
been restored in those universities where this was feasible, but 
in many instances this proved to be beyond the range of 
possibility. Here, as in many other aspects of Soviet cultural 
life, a hard lesson was taught to the Communist reformers: a 
Faculty may be disbanded by affixing a signature to a sheet of 
paper, but no signature, exhortation, or order, is sufficient to 
resurrect a defunct cultural institution. 


Vill 


Somewhat outside the trends discussed so far, but definitely 
within the general framework of the “‘restoration’’ policy of the 
last decade, stands an additional measure of great importance. 
On October 2, 1940, a decree appeared, the preamble of which 
stated that “in conditions of increasing welfare, the interests of 
the socialist State and society demand that part of the ex- 
penses of public education be born by the toilers themselves.” 
In consequence, education ceased to be free in the three upper 
grades of the “‘unified school” and in all institutions of higher 
learning. The newly established fees are rather high: 200 
roubles a year in high school in Moscow, Leningrad, and the 


J zvestiya, September 9, 1938. 
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capitals of the federated republics; 150 roubles elsewhere. In 
institutions of higher learning, the tuition fee was set at 300 to 
400 roubles, even 500 roubles in schools of art, music, and 
drama. A number of students may be granted state subsidies; 
to earn them they must receive the mark “excellent” in two 
thirds of the subjects and “good”’ in the rest. 


IX 


In no field was reconstruction after years of destruction more 
dificult than in education. Let us, however, not forget the 
fact that, to a large extent, the educational chaos had been 
created by those very people who later on had to combat it. 
In no field, moreover, did the efforts to restore order and 
efficiency result in a greater approximation to the old structure 
than in education. With the passing away of free education 
and co-education, the last vestiges of “revolutionary achieve- 
ments” have gone. Twenty-seven years after the Revolution, 
the internal order in schools is comparable not so much to the 
relatively liberal order of the early twentieth century as to 
that of the reactionary period of the eighties and nineties of 
the nineteenth century. Moreover, at the present time, the 
curriculum differs only slightly from that of Imperial Russia. 
Thus, for instance, the list of classic works to be read in Soviet 
schools almost completely coincides with that used in 1917, 
naturally with the addition of a few works written after that 
date. The main difference is that the study of Religion has 
been replaced by the study of the Marxist doctrine. But even 
this difference appears to be rather a similarity, if one con- 
siders that in Communist society the Marxist doctrine has 
taken the place of the dogma of the Orthodox Church. 

The objection could still be raised that the scheme of the 
“unified school” permits a bright boy or girl to reach the sum- 
mit of the educational system, whereas in old Russia, as in 
prewar France or Germany, the school system was so organ- 
ized that graduates from elementary schools rarely continued 
their education, while boys and girls from well-to-do families 
enrolled directly in the lower classes of the secondary school, 
after a few years of home training. But the fees introduced in 
1940 restored, in a new form, the pre-revolutionary barrier, 
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once more making secondary and higher education a privilege 
of the upper social groups. 

The restoration of the old order and old curriculum were 
means to restoring the efficacy of the school system. These 
means were applied to a system which had been expanded 
and simultaneously permitted to deteriorate. When the re- 
sults of the systematic efforts of the past decade will become 
fully effective, Russia will possess a school system meeting the 
normal educational requirements both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, though there will still be much room for im- 
provement. 
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The first of these volumes is an 
outline of Russian history of the 
historical essay variety. It attempts 
to give a broad general interpreta- 
tion of the main phases of Russian 
historical development and, in par- 
ticular, to connect Russia’s past 
with her present. Well organized 
and sauibiy well written, it will 
— to the general reader who 
will find in it much interesting in- 
formation and much thought-pro- 
voking comment. The authors have 
a definite thesis to prove, and with 
commendable frankness they state 
it in their preface. Russia is the 
“heroine” ob theie story, and “where 
there is a heroine there must be 
villains.” For their villains they 
chose the nations of Western Eu- 
rope, and the whole story is written 
from the point of view of a sup- 
posedly fundamental opposition be- 
tween Russia and Europe. In itself, 
such an approach, reminiscent of the 
old Slavophil doctrine, is perfectly 
legitimate. The meaning of! Russian 
history has been debated at least for 
over one hundred years and in all 

robability will continue to be de- 
bated to the end of time. This is as 
it should be. The trouble begins 
when a general interpretation col- 





Book Reviews 


lides_ with well-established facts, 
and the Hydes, as I see it, have not 
avoided the danger of such a colli- 
sion. 

Take their treatment of Russian 
political history, for instance. Start- 
ing from the premise that in con- 
trast to Western Europe, where the 
struggle for power was the rule, in 
Russia the spirit of cooperation pre- 
vailed, they describe the Russian 
prince of the Kiev period as a mere 
‘elected military leader’—a de- 
scription that certainly does not fit 
most of the rulers of that period. 
Likewise, to state that “the Kiev 
system of princely succession saved 
Russia from innumerable feudal sor- 
rows” is to ignore the frequent and 
bitter princely feuds in Kiev Russia 
which were among the factors that 
brought about its downfall. In the 
description of the process of unifica- 
tion of Russia under the leadershi 
of Moscow, “voluntary submission” 
to Moscow is emphasized while such 
events as the bloody conquest of 
Novgorod and Tver are either mini- 
mized or ignored. The statement 
that the power of the Muscovite 
Tsar “as a personal ruler” was 
severely limited by the “traditional 
Slav ideas of the relations of ruler 
to the ruled” can not be supported 
by any historical evidence. One 
cannot maintain either that Ivan 
IV’s “‘terribleness was not directed 
at the people” if one reads authentic 
contemporary accounts of how vir- 
tually all classes of the population, 
and not the boyars alone, suffered 
from the governmental terror. The 
relationship between the first Ro- 
manovs and the Zemsky Sobor is 
presented as a case of mutual will- 
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ingness to let the other side assume 
power. Actually, the new dynasty 
used the assistance of the Sobor so 
long as it needed it, and then dis- 
pensed with it when it felt suffi- 
ciently strong and established—just 
as the French monarchy dispensed 
with the Estates General in the days 
of Richelieu. The acute os, Se 
power in eighteenth century Russia, 
in which not individuals only but 
social groups were involved, is some- 
what soft-pedalled, and the famous 
attempt to limit the sovereign’s 
power at Empress Anne’s accession 
in 1730 is not mentioned at all. 
The authors certainly have the 
right to condemn the constitutional 
régime introduced in Russia in 1905 
as ‘‘alien’”’ to the Russian tradition, 
but again their version of this 
political development is in conflict 
with facts. According to them, the 
first two Dumas were dissolved by 
the government “‘on the theory that 
the mass of Russians were not repre- 
sented ... and the election law 
was altered to increase the weight of 
the peasant vote.” As a matter of 
fact, the new electoral law of 1907 
drastically curtailed the peasant 
vote in favor of the landowners, in 
order to insure the election of a more 
conservative body. 

The social history of Russia, and 
in particular the problem of the rise 
of serfdom, is dealt with in a similar 
vein. No sufficient weight is given 
either to the peasant indebtedness 
to the landlords—or to the effects of 
governmental policy, and the asser- 
tion is made that “the farmers them- 
selves organized [into the mir] to try 
to stop the constant wandering and 
migration.” The desperate struggle 
of the peasantry against serfdom 
virtually is ignored, and such events 
as the thesis and the Pugachev re- 
volts are not even mentioned. 


Furthermore, it certainly is not 
correct to say that, in contrast with 
Western Europe, “Russian serfdom 
was not a social but an economic 
blight” and that in Russia “there 
was no question of the peasant’s 
lower human rating . . . until por- 
tions of the dvorianstvo became west- 
ernized.” On the contrary, in Russia 
serfdom developed into downright 
slavery which it never did in the 
West, and it was under the influence 
of Western ideas that Radishchev 
wrote the first abolitionist tract in 
Russian literature. 

Finally, Russia’s foreign policy 
throughout the ages is presented as 
entirely devoid of any elements of 
aggression, imperialism, or colonial 
expansion, which on the contrary 
are declared to be the characteristic 
features of the policy of Western 
European states. Would it not be 
more in conformity with historical 
truth to admit that Russia’s foreign 
policy, like that of every other na- 
tion in the world, has been (and still 
is) a compound of power politics and 
ideology? Certainly, it is difficult 
to see how, from the mora/ point of 
view, Russian imperial expansion 
differs from any other similar proc- 
ess in world’s Navas. Coming to 
particulars, one can point out that 
the thesis of Catherine II’s passive 
acquiescence in the partitions of 
Poland, with all the blame put on 
Frederick of Prussia, is no longer 
tenable in view of the results of 
modern investigations (see, for in- 
stance, R. H. Tord’s Second Parti- 
tion of Poland). Likewise, Alexander 
I’s policy was motivated not only 
by his genuine interest in European 

eace, but also by considerations of 
‘realistic’ national policy, aimin 
at the growth of Russia’s power aa 
restige in Europe. Neither was 
Kricholas I solely a champion of 
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lofty principles. There is enough 
evidence to show his lively interest 
in Russia’s commercial expansion: 
he was thinking of the mouth of the 
Danube and of the Straits as much 
as of the fate of the Greeks. And 
this — of course, to the whole 
Near-Eastern policy of Russia in 
modern times. On the other hand, 
it is difficult to agree with the con- 
tention of the authors that “en- 
vious” Europe tried to encroach 
upon Russia throughout the course 
of her history. Russia had to fight 
with her immediate neighbors for 
disputed territories just as the 
Western nations had been fighting 
between themselves for similar rea- 
sons. In some of these struggles 
religious conflicts played a certain 
part, but so they did in the West 
too—witness the religious wars of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. To present the various 
invasions of Russia from the West 
as a perennial European crusade 
against Russia is hardly correct. 
After all, like Hitler in our days, 
Charles XII, Napoleon, and William 
II were at war not only with Russia 
but also with a number of European 
states which were Russia’s allies in 
the struggle. 

The title of Mr. Normano’s book 
is somewhat misleading as the reader 
will not find much economics in it. 
There is a real need for a history of 
Russian economic ideas, and it is to 
be regretted that Mr. Normano has 
not produced such a history. Here 
and there he gives some valuable 
information on such subjects as the 
influence of Adam Smith in Russia 
or the penetration of Saint-Simon- 
ism (in its Second Empire version) 
into the Russian bureaucratic circles 
in the days of Alexander II. Most 
of the book, however, is given over 
to the exposition of the author’s 
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own philosophy of Russian history, 
in some respects not unlike that of 
the Hydes. Once more the emphasis 
is on the peculiar character or even 
uniqueness of the Russian develop- 
ment although the author is fully 
aware of the foreign inspiration 
behind the various brands of Rus- 
sian “nativism.” Mr. Normano’s 
main contention is that “‘all classes, 
all groups, all nations of the Russian 
Empire . . . sooner or later arrived 
at the common faith of the Russian 
people: their country’s destiny to 
solve mankind’s social problems.” 
This messianic attitude, we are told, 
went hand in hand with the general 
opposition to the liberalism and 
capitalism of the Western world. 
According to the author, the only 
exception to this rule was the 
Orthodox Marxists of the Menshevik 
variety who, it seems, are his pet 
aversion as he mentions their apos- 
tasy not once but repeatedly. 

I believe, however, that a close 
and unprejudiced investigation of 
Russian intellectual history would 
not reveal such a complete agree- 
ment on the tenets of a messianic 
and anti-Western faith. The author 
tries to produce the impression of 
this supposed unanimity by several 
devices of doubtful methodological 
validity. Thus, he disposes of one 
of the opposite trends, that inspired 
by the English classical economy, by 
somewhat arbitrarily calling it an 
“{solated episode” although his book 
contains evidence of its fairly wide- 
me and prolonged influence. On 
the contrary, when it comes to the 
beliefs and tendencies which he 
considers to be in harmony with the 
Russian national spirit, the extent 
of their influence is greatly exag- 
gerated. For example: “The Rus- 
sians arrived in the nineteenth 
century at the conclusion that the 
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West is rotten” (p. 5); “Marx and 
Engels practically conquered the 
country” (p. 72—speaking of the 
period after 1848); “Russia was 
conquered by German romanti- 
cism” (p. 87). 

Another device used by the au- 
thor consists in taking some ideas 
belonging to widely different think- 
ers, separating them from their re- 
spective context, and then lumping 
them together as having supposedly 
the same essential meaning. Occa- 
sionally, this leads to virtual mis- 
interpretation. Thus we learn, for 
instance, that “the climax of the 
Russian reaction against Western 
ideas was represented by the great 
trio of predecessors of Oswald 
Spengler: Danilevsky, Leontyev, 

adimir Solovyev” (p. 108). Cer- 
tainly, Solovyev would have been 
greatly surprised to find himself 
in such company after having 
written several works in refutation 
of Danilevsky’s theory, and of its 
proto-Spenglerian features in par- 
ticular. No more convincing is 
Mr. Normano’s general conclusion 
that Bolshevism is a harmonious 
synthesis and consummation of the 
evolution of ideas in Russia—‘“‘a last 
chord whose harmony crowns the 
musical fugue.” Apart from all 
other pola. send one hardly can 
call a synthesis, and a “harmonious” 
one at that, an ideological system 
which found it necessary to ensure 
its own triumph by a forcible elimi- 
nation of all the competing trends 
of thought. This is not the way in 
which musical fugues are written: 
my dictionary tells me that the art 
of polyphony implies the use of 
several “‘melodically independent and 
individual parts or voices.” 

Mr. Dorosh’s little book, as far as 
I know, is the first attempt in Eng- 
lish to trace the history of Russian 


constitutionalism. Its publication is 
timely. In these days when so many 
writers try to assure us that “gov- 
ernment by coercion” is an old and 
firmly established Russian tradition, 
and that the Russian people never 
have been interested in political 
liberty, one feels grateful to an 
author who reminds us of the fact 
that after all there had been con- 
stitutional movements in Russian 
history. Within the compass of his 
brief sketch, Mr. Dorosh succeeds 
in imparting some useful informa- 
tion on the subject, but I regret to 
say that he has not done it full 
justice. First of all, it was not neces- 
sary to begin with the medieval 
_— assembly (the Veche) which 

ardly can be brought under the 
heading of constitutionalism, and it 
also would have been wiser to omit 
the recital of some elementary facts 
of Russian political history. This 
would have left more space for an 
ampler treatment of such — as 
the political ideas of Radishchev, 
Speransky’s constitutional project, 
the difference between the constitu- 
tional plans of the Northern and 
the Southern Decembrists, the va- 
rious brands of Zemstvo constitu- 
tionalism, and, above all, the actual 
working of the constitutional régime 
as catabliohed in 1905-06. Some of 
the author’s er are open 
to question. e refuses, for in- 
stance, to compare the Zemsky 
Sobor of Muscovite Russia with the 
Western Estates on the ground that 
it was based on group representa- 
tion. But so were all the Western 
Estates, including the English Par- 
liament, the only one of these 
medieval institutions eventually to 
become a national representative 
assembly. Unfortunately, the book 
contains a certain number of factual 
errors. To cite but a few examples: 
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at Peter’s death the plan was to 
have his grandson Peter succeed 
him, not his son Alexis (p. 32) who 
had died before his father; the 
“child emperor” Ivan Antonovich 
did not die at the time of his deposi- 
tion (p. 41) but many years later, in 
captivity; Catherine’s Legislative 
Commission did not represent “all 
classes” (p. 44); the plot to depose 
Paul was not “foiled by his death” 
(p. 49)—he was murdered by the 
conspirators. Finally, it is hardly 

ssible to say that during the reign 
of Nicholas I “the spiritual life was 
dead” (p. 82) if one remembers that 
this was the golden age of Russian 
literature, the time of the debate 
between the Slavophils and the 
Westerners, and of many other 
cultural and intellectual develop- 
ments. 

MicHaAEL Karpovicu 


Harvard University 


Wuite, Witiuram C. Made in the 
U.S.S.R. New York, Knopf, 


1944. 1§9 pp. $2.00. 


SrronG, Anna Louise. Peoples in 
the U.S.S.R. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. 246 pp. 
$2.50. 


NAzAROFF, ALEXANDER. The Land 
of the Russian People. Philadel- 
phia and New York, Lippincott, 
1944. 160 pp. $2.00. 


Today, more than ever, young 
Americans need to know and under- 
stand Russia. As Mr. William White 
says, Russian and American youth 
“will be neighbors in the postwar 
world. That world will be more 
neighborly if they are friends.” The 
three books reviewed here seek to 
interpret Russia to American youth 
under sixteen. In subject matter, 
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each serves to reinforce the other 
from different angles. 

Mr. William C. White’s Made in 
the U.S.S.R. is one of a series of 
books on the arts and crafts of 
different nations. Eminently read- 
able, the book discusses such topics 
as the Russian ikon, village handi- 
work, Kazan leather, Caucasian 
silver, Bokhara rugs, painting, mu- 
sic, the ballet; finally, more specifi- 
cally products of post-revolutionary 
Russia—tractors and dynamos. 

Each of the arts and crafts is 
presented in its historical setting, 
showing the changes in the lives 
and customs of the Russian people 
at the various stages of their devel- 
opment. The best chapters are 
those devoted to the handicraft and 
the ballet. The story is interest- 


ingly and vividly told, and the book ° 


is provided with well-chosen illus- 
trations. It is unfortunate that 
Russian folklore (especially the dy- 
liny and folk tales) which has al- 


ways been a major source of in-. 


spiration for Russian men of letters, 
musicians, and painters received too 
scant treatment. Incomprehensible 
is the total omission of Russian 
architecture, while a whole chapter 
is devoted to painting—an art in 
which Russians have never reached 
the pre-eminence comparable to that 
achieved in the other arts. 

On the whole the book presents a 
rather one-sided picture of Russia, 
one that over-emphasises the New 
at the expense of the Old, somehow 
failing to establish a continuity 
between them. 

Anna Louise Strong, the author 
of Peoples in the U.S.S.R., is a 
veteran interpreter of Soviet Russia. 
Ever since Lincoln Steffens, in 1921, 
fired her with enthusiasm for revolu- 
tionary Russia, she has made her 
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home there, taking only occasional 
trips to her native Seattle. She 
married a Russian, and since 1930 
has been editing the Moscow News— 
an English-language newspaper in 
the U.S.S.R. Tugranen an under- 
standing between America and So- 
viet Russia became, as she said, her 
life’s purpose. 

In her latest book, Miss Strong 
tells the story of the peoples living 
within the borders of the sixteen 
Soviet republics. As she says in her 
introduction, her aim is to convey 
something of “the vigor, vitality, 
and importance of those many 
different Soviet peoples who share 
with all of us the postwar world.” 
To many readers, it is, indeed, a 
whole new world. Such peoples, as 
the Kazakhs, who inhabit a terri- 


' tory a third as large as the United 


States, the Turkmenians, the Kir- 
ghiz, the Tadjiks, until recently, 
were names totally unknown to the 
outside world; but more, undoubt- 
edly, will be heard of them in the 
years to come. 

Miss Strong is one of the very 
few foreigners who has actually 
visited fifteen of the sixteen Soviet 
republics. She tells the story of 
these various peoples deftly in 
legends of their past and in their 
many-sided contributions to the 
present life of the U.S.S.R. 

Few will deny today the farsight- 
edness of the Soviet government’s 
policy toward the minorities, and 
the bankruptcy of the old Tsarist 
licy of deliberate Russification. 
ssi rogress was undoubtedly 
Reved in the last quarter century 
in some of the backward, border- 
land regions due to Stalin’s policy of 
cultural autonomy. It is unfortu- 
nate that Miss Strong in her zeal 
to make these achievements more 
striking, defeats her end by over- 


emphasis. Thus, she distorts his- 
torical perspective by grotesquely 
exaggerating the backwardness of 
some of the border states before the 
Revolution. To give one out of 
many examples, she makes the fol- 
lowing statement regarding Minsk, 
the capital of the White Russian 
Republic: “Under the tsars Minsk 
became a ghetto town in which two- 
fifths of the people were Jews. There 
was no water or sewer system; there 
were no street cars or electric 
lights—for a city of nearly a hun- 
dred thousand people. There were 
public wells in some streets and 
stinking outhouses in the back 
=, The reviewer happens to 

ave lived in Minsk before 1917. 
While he agrees that Minsk was not 
a very attractive city, still, lon 
before 1917, it had a water ona 
sewer system, street cars, electricity; 
what is more—public libraries and 
excellent schools. 

Miss Strong is right in saying that 
the national minorities do many 
things today which they couldn't 
before—they can educate their chil- 
dren in their native languages, they 
can maintain armies, and even send 
ambassadors (since 1944), but—and 
this is the point—on all vital issues 
the sixteen constituent republics 
take orders from the Kremlin. 
Miss Strong knows this, of course, 
but nowhere does she give the 
slightest indication that chis may 
be the case. 

Once Miss Strong’s bias is known 
and discounted, however, her pres- 
ent book, excellently illustrated 
by the way, becomes a useful addi- 
tion to popular books on Russia. 
Much of what she says about the 
life of the various Asiatic peoples 
of the U.S.S.R. is new and makes 
fascinating reading. The strongest 
impression one gains from this book 
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is the striking parallel between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States as 
two great pioneering nations, two 
vital melting pots of many races and 
nationalities. 

Of the three books reviewed here, 
Mr. Nazaroff’s The Land of the 
Russian People is the ablest and 
most informative presentation of 
Russia to young Americans. Only a 
skilled writer with a native’s under- 
standing of Russia could have per- 
formed this task so successfully. 
Almost a third of Mr. Nazaroft’s 
book (the first three chapters) con- 
sists of a fascinating description of a 
trip from Vladivostok across Siberia 
to Moscow and Leningrad, then to 
the Ukraine, Crimea, the Caucasus 
and Central Asia; thence, back to 
Vladivostok. In a clear and 
straight-forward style, these chap- 
ters convey much pertinent informa- 
tion on Russia’s topography, cli- 
mate, history, and ethnology. The 
last four chapters consist of an 
accurate and lucid outline of Rus- 
sia’s historical development: “How 
Russia Came to Be,” “The Tsars,” 
“The Emperors,” ““The Soviets.” 

It is, indeed, an unusual experi- 
ence to read a contemporar ok 
on Russia which.is as free of major 
historical errors as Mr. Nazaroft’s. 
A few inaccuracies, however, may 
be noted. The total eschewing of 
Trotsky as one of the principal 
organizers of the Red Army, as well 
as of the coup d’état of November 
7th, historically, is scarcely jus- 
tifiable. Not all Russian sotabets 
were the followers of Karl Marx 
&. 142)—the agrarian socialists (the 

ocial Revolutionaries) were rather 
the followers of Bukunin. Finally, 
it may be doubted that the Bol- 
sheviks formed the majority in the 
Russian Democratic Party in the 
years preceeding the Revolution 
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(p. 142); they held the majori 
mai at the London Congress of i 
Party in 1903, when the party split 
into Bolsheviks and Menshevile 
But these things are minor. What 
matters is that Mr. Nazaroff suc- 
ceeds in giving a vivid and on the 
whole accurate picture of the forces 
which have shaped modern Russia. 
Exceptionally fine photographs 
ey enhance the value of this 
ittle book which forcefully demon- 
strates, as Mr. Nazaroff says, “that 
there are no more Old and New 
Russia . . . there is but one Russia 
that continues.” 

Mr. Nazaroff’s book, and with 
some reservations, those of Mr. 
William White and Miss Strong, 
could be recommended not only to 

oung Americans of high school age 
but to adults as well. 


D. S. von Mohrenschildt 
Dartmouth College 


CarpweEL., Ann Su. Poland and 
Russia: The Last Quarter Century. 
New York, Sheed and Ward, 
1944. 251 pp. $2.75. 


Mrs. Cardwell’s volume falls 
roughly into two parts: a diplomatic 
history of Russo-Polish relations be- 
fore the outbreak of World War II 
and the treatment accorded to 
Poland and the Poles by the Soviets 
after September 1939. The second 
part of the book, in the reviewer's 
opinion, will be read with particular 
interest. Mrs. Cardwell and her 
husband are Americans who had 
resided in Poland from 1922 to the 
autumn of 1939; neither of them has 
any Slavic blood or is a Roman 
Catholic. Mrs. Cardwell writes 


with obvious sincerity and earnest- 
ness and her study, although un- 
mistakably a plea for Poland, cannot 
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be dismissed as mere anti-Soviet 
ropaganda, It is clear, on the other 
and, that the author has little 
liking for Russia or the Soviet sys- 
tem, an attitude which is likely to 
rejudice some of her readers and to 
impair the usefulness of the book. 
Mrs. Cardwell’s information on 
diplomatic history is drawn almost 
exclusively from official Polish 
sources, but this perhaps should 
not count against her since war- 
time restrictions and censorship offer 
little opportunity for unbiased fac- 
tual investigations. 

Mrs. Cardwell left Poland in the 
middle of September 1939. Her ac- 
count of subsequent events is based 
not on pineal observations but on 
interviews with persons who had 
escaped from the parts of Poland 
held by the Soviets; on “letters got 
out secretly,” and reports of the 
underground; on “letters from Po- 
lish citizens deported to the U.S.S.R., 
and, after the signing of the Polish- 
Soviet pact of June 30, 1941, upon 
depositions made by certain of those 
who were released” from Russian 
internment. Dependence on these 
sources, legitimate as they un- 
doubtedly are, may tend to give a 
picture which is, perhaps, even 
gloomier than would have been the 
case if the situation was viewed as a 
whole and was examined from every 
angle. Yet it seems certain that 
many of the sinister events and 
devious political moves chronicled 
by Mrs. Cardwell are part of the 
record, and that the treatment of 
Poland by Moscow presents one of 
the darkest pages in the relations 
between the United Nations. 

It is regrettable that in discussing 
the ethnographic and religious com- 
plexion of the population in the dis- 

uted territories of Eastern Poland, 
Mrs, Cardwell relies entirely on 


Polish data and does not mention 
that these statistics, like their 
Russian counterpart, inspire but 
slight confidence. The case for 
Poland would have been strength- 
ened by a brief review of the Russo- 
Polish relations in the nineteenth 
century, es yo of the part 
played by the Polish demands for 
the Lithuanian and Ukrainian prov- 
inces in the insurrections of 1830 
and of 1863. The author, however, 
makes few references to Poland’s 
past history some knowledge of 
which, in the reviewer’s opinion, is 
essential to an understanding of the 
current issues. These references are 
not always fortunate. One cannot 
read without uneasiness and be- 
wilderment the following statement 
which, unhappily, occurs on the 
first page of Mrs. Cardwell’s book: 
“. .. In 1772, Frederick the Great 
of Prussia and Maria Theresa of 
Austria found excuse to take the 
first slices of Poland. In 1793, each 
took another portion, and in 1795 
they completed their reprehensible 
undertaking, thus causing Poland as 
a state to disappear from the map.” 
It would be di cult to pack more 
errors in two ‘brief sentences. No 
one could possibly gather from them 
that the chief architect of the three 
artitions of Poland was Catherine 
I of Russia who on each occasion 
obtained the lion’s share of the spoil. 
Austria, moreover, was not a part 
to the partition of 1793, and bot 
Maria Theresa and Frederick the 
Great must be absolved from all 
responsibility for the second and the 
third partition for the good reason 
that the former died in 1780 and the 
latter in 1786, that is, years before 
the events Mrs. Cardwell rightly 
deplores. These regrettable slips 
should not prejudice the readers 
against Mrs. Cardwell’s book. She 
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does not claim to be a historian, and 
her study offers much valuable in- 
formation bearing not only on the 
future of Poland but, so tr on 
that of Eastern and Central Europe. 


MicHaEL T. FLorinsky 
Columbia University 


LispermaNn, S. I. Diela i Liudi (Na 
Sovetskoi Stroike). [Events and 
Men: gee of Soviet In- 
wei ew York, New Democ- 


racy Books, 1944. 306 pp. $3.00. 


This unpretentious volume is well 
worth reading. Its author has be- 
longed to the group of specialists 
who had played a very considerable 
rdle in implementing Lenin’s change 
of course, the New Economic Policy, 
the famous N.E.P. 

Grown up in a Hassidic religious 
Jewish family in the Ukraine, Mr. 
Liberman was attracted by the 
powerful magnet of Russian culture, 
as well as the revolutionary move- 
ment. Leaving his parents’ home, 
he went to live in Zhitomir. Falling 
under the influence of Plekhanov’s 
writings and Berdyaev’s personal- 
ity, he became a Marxist. After 
passing examinations for the sec- 
ondary school’s course, Mr. Liber- 
man set out for Vienna, where he 
studied philosophy, economics, and 
history. He also followed closely the 
intra-party discussions of the Austro- 
Hungarian Social-Democrats. 

The events of the 1905 revolution 
had decided the author to return to 
Russia. He joined the illegal or- 

anization of the Social-Democratic 
Party in Odessa and was active in 
the trade union work, as well as on 
the local party committee. 

The suppression of the revolu- 
tionary movement by Stolypin, led 
Mr. Peco (in common with 
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many other young revolutionaries) 
to-abandon active political work, 
He found then an outlet for his 
energy and talents in the field of 
lumber industry and trade. 


One cannot escape the impres- 


sion that business organization, the 
pathos of economically creative life, 
was nearer to Mr. Liberman’s in- 
clinations and temperament than 
the narrow trammels of under- 
ground (as well as above-ground) 
revolutionary party activity. 

Within a few years, the young 
Marxist had made his mark. By 
1914, he controlled three large 
companies. 

When the March tocsin sounded, 
the author immediately resigned 
from active participation in his 
companies a offered his services 
to the economic section of the 
Petrograd Soviet. Later on he be- 
came a vice-president of the organi- 
zation responsible for the wood-fuel 
a ag of the railroads. November 
did not interrupt his work, as he 
belonged to that fraction of the 
eam. ond who believed in ab- 
staining from boycott of the Soviet 
power. In 1918, Mr. Liberman was 
invited by the Soviet government 
to help to organize the lumber in- 
dustry and began to play a guiding 


role in it. 


In the course of his work, the | 


author came to know the principal 
leaders of the Bolsheviks. His plas 
of establishing the so-called “trust” 
form of organization in lumber in- 
dustry led to the adoption of it in 
other fields of economic activity. 
During the N.E.P., Mr. Liber- 
man had enjoyed the confidence 
and support of Krasin and had con- 


ducted long and complicated nego- 
tiations with western capitalists 
while on his numerous trips abroad. 

With the change in the attitude of 
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the Communist Party towards the 
N.E.P., the author’s influence and 
standing with the Soviet govern- 
ment became undermined. The 
Soviet political police were closely 


| scrutinizing his activities and mak- 


ing it difficult for him to preserve 
his peace of mind. The author came 
to the conclusion that his period of 
usefulness to Soviet Russia had 
drawn to aclose. Taking advantage 
of a mission abroad, he sent in his 
resignation and did not return. 

e author’s description of the 
growth of the Soviet lumber indus- 
try offers an excellent illustration of 
the trends of thought of Lenin, and 
some other party leaders during the 
N.E.P. 

The thumb-nail sketches of Lenin, 
Trotsky, Rykov, Larin, Krasin, 
Dzerzhinsky et a/. are well drawn. 
They are both objective and true to 
life. The descriptions of meetings of 
the highest Soviet administrative 
officials are vivid and revealing. ° 

Mr. Liberman had hived and 
acted in an important economic post 
during the N.E.P. This personal 
experience is invaluable in making 
his pages so fascinating to the 
student of that period. There is 
little bitterness in this volume. The 
author also possesses the faculty of 
differentiating the core from the 
surface of events. It is therefore in- 
teresting to note that he does not 
believe in the “treason” of the im- 

rtant Communists, purged in the 
ate thirties. 

Mr. Liberman defines Bolshevism 
as a dictatorship which does not fall 
within the framework of the usual 
concept of democracy. He believes, 
however, that it is a very special 
kind of dictatorship, which seeks 
the support of the masses and finds 
that support in wide circles of the 
population. He says that in Russia 


we see a social democracy in the 
framework of a political dictator- 
ship. The author is looking hope- 
fully forward to the continuation of 
the process of democratization of 
Russia. 

This book deserves prompt trans- 
lation into English. It is a real find 
for the student of Russian history. 


D. Fepororr WHITE 
Indian Rocks, Fla. 


Mannino, Ciarence A. Ukrainian 
Literature: Studies of the Leading 
Authors. Jersey City, N. J., 
Ukrainian National Association, 
1944. 126 pp. 


CHAMBERLIN, Wiiisam H. The 
Ukraine: A Submerged Nation. 
New York, Macmillan, 1944. 


91 pp. $1.75. 


These two small books are good 
companion volumes for a hurried 
survey of the Ukraine from the over- 
lapping cultural and political points 
of view. 

Professor Manning’s history of 
Ukrainian literature should prove 
useful not only to students of East- 
ern Europe but to all interested in 
literary trends in general, for he has 
gone to considerable pains to point 
out the impact of world literary 
movements upon the development 
of Ukrainian literature. He tells 
how modern Ukrainian writing was 
born as a part of the enlightened 
scepticism of the late eighteenth 
century when Ivan Kotlyarivsk 
published his Eneida. It devel- 
oped rapidly under the impact of 
the Romantic movement begun b 
Rousseau and Herder, swung with 
Taras Shevchenko into the “great 
flowering of poetry in Russia and 
in Western Europe,” and with 
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Pantaleimon Kulish followed the 
parallel interest in the historical 
novel awakened by Scott. With 
Marko Vovchok it cast off the over- 
idealization of the Romantics in 
favor of a presentation of the hard- 
ships and difficulties of daily life, 
and under Ivan Franko took up the 
cause of national unification at the 
close of the century. 

A:-period of neo-romanticism fol- 
lowed the age of realism in Ukrain- 
ian literature as elsewhere, with 
Lesya Ukrainka as its representa- 
tive. Vasil Stefanyk presented the 
new realism of the misery and 
despair of the underprivileged. fac- 
tory worker. With O. Oles, Ukrain- 
ian literature became further adap- 
ted to world models as it left the 
narrow and provincial field of topics 
treated by earlier writers and swung 
into the current symbolism. Under 
the Soviets, the Ukrainian writers, 
though now free to use their lan- 
guage, have, Professor Manning con- 
cludes, become “thoroughly stand- 
ardized in the pattern set by the 
modern ideological state.” 

Ukrainian literature, however, as 
Professor Manning shows, is much 
more than a reflection of world lit- 
erature. It has its own unique qual- 
ities arising from the distinctive 
character and the distinctive experi- 
ence of a nation of forty million 
people, as well as from the individ- 
ual contributions made by individ- 
ual writers. It can not merely 
borrow from world literature but has 
much to contribute to it. Its chief 
characteristic is “its confidence and 
belief in democracy in every form.” 

Professor Manning has done well 
to avoid the temptation to pro- 
duce an undigested encyclopedia of 
Ukrainian authors. The even dozen 
whom he has selected for treatment 
are thus presented in sufficient ful- 
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ness to leave sharp impressions of 
their personalities and their work, 
Each stands out in bold profile— 
Kotlyarevsky, “the talented founder 
of modern Ukrainian literature;” 
Shevchenko, “‘the bard of Ukraine 
. +. a poet by the grace of God 
and genius who set the path for the 
Ukrainian people;” Kulish, “great 
in his positive activity but equall 
reat in his defects and errors.” 
arko Vovchok’s “understanding 
of the emotions and feelings of the 
easant women struck a new note in 
krainian and Russian literature;” 
Franko’s career was “‘a prosaic rec- 
ord of duty eeies and exe- 
cuted, of articles written, of difficul- 
ties surmounted.”  Oles is “the 
poet’s poet, a man whose art re- 
quires sympathy and understand- 
ing, and soon for the others. _ 

f there is in Professor Manning’s 
treatment anything to question it 
is an implied assumption that great- 
ness in literature is identical with 
service to nationalism. 

Chamberlin’s The Ukraine: A 
Submerged People contains little 
that is new either in material or in 
point of view. It does however 
furnish in condensed form for the 
general reader a convenient and 
able description of “the chain of 
historical vicissitudes that prevented 
the Ukrainians, the most numerous 
racial group in Eastern ——— after 
the Great Russians, from achieving 
the status of an independent na- 
tion.” There are deft portrayals 
of the land and the people, of the 
“heroic age” of the Cossacks, of 
“the Ukraine under the shadows” 
of Russian and Polish rule, and of 
the nationalist rebirth culminatin 
in brief independence at the close o 
the First World War. Then come 
two chapters on the Ukraine be- 
tween the wars, one on the Ukraine 
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under the Soviets, the other on the 
Western Ukraine, under Poland. 

In his final chapter on “The 
Ukraine and the Future,’’ Chamber- 
lin draws on the past to speculate 
about the future of national minor- 
ities in general, and of those of the 
Soviet Union in particular. He con- 
cludes that the chief problem facing 
the future of “the great Eurasian 
federation of peoples in the Soviet 
Union” is that of “supplementing 
its publicly owned and operating 
economic system with adequate 
guarantees for the individual against 
arbitrary acts of the state.” 

Several pages are devoted to a 
survey of the position of the federa- 
tive republics under the Soviet con- 
stitution, with a flat assertion that 
“the whole question of the validity 
or irrelevance of the Soviet constitu- 
tion change revolves around the 
maintenance or the abandonment of 
this one-party dictatorship.” 

The author’s final word is that 
“A free Ukraine, no longer subject 
to political dictation from Moscow, 
united with other peoples of the 
Soviet Union only by voluntary 
bonds of mutual economic interest, 
is an indispensable element in a free 
Europe and in a free world.” Re- 
garding the likelihood of this happy 
_ he does not commit him- 
self. 


Oxiver J. FREDERIKSEN 
Miami University 


Nasoxov, Viapimir. Nikolai Gogol. 
Norfolk, Conn., New Directions, 


1944. 172 pp. $1.50. 


Translators seem to have con- 
spired to mistreat and mutilate 
ol. True, he is the least trans- 
latable of the Russian great, for, as 
Nabokov says, “his work, as all 


great literary achievements, is a 
phenomenon of language and not 
one of ideas.” The result is that out- 
side of Russia, and particularly in 
English speaking countries, almost 
nothing 1s known about Gogol. 
Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, perhaps Push- 
kin with the more enlightened 
ones—yes, but Gogol remains a 
question mark. Nabokov’s Gogol 
is a revelation even to those who 
grew up with Gogol. This little book 
of some 150 pages, which the 
author calls “notes,” is in itself a 
“phenomenon of language and not 
one of ideas,” thus becoming a 
bridge to the queerest spirit that 
Russia produced. I cannot imagine 
that anybody who read Nabokov’s 
“notes” could resist looking for 
himself into Gogol, even though 
translations to be found may be 
miserable. Stimulated by Nabokov, 
a person sensitive to art will not 
let himself be discouraged by the 
author’s own austere attitude that 
to understand Gogol one must 
learn Russian first. 

Nabokov’s book is anything but 
a biography with a neat sequence of 
born (-where, -when), mother’s- 
father’s-teachers’ influences, early 
readings, travels, and so on. It is 
altogether not a book about “‘in- 
fluences,” either on Gogol or of 
Gogol on anyone else. The author 
even resists elaborating on the 
point that if Dostoevsky had an 
tr ae se at all, it was Gogol. 

abokov attempts an analysis from 
within, concentrating on what to 
him are the three most important 
works: The Government Inspector, 
Dead Souls, and The Overcoat, dis- 
carding, incidentally, Gogol’s folk- 
loristic, “romantic” early short sto- 
ries. Nabokov’s analysis is one of a 
creative interpreter whose sole con- 
cern is the intrinsic structure of 
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autonomous art. He shies away 
from the Freudian method, thus 
manifesting a great deal of restraint, 
for nothing could be more tempting 
than to “psychoanalyze” Gogol, a 
genius of confusion, repression, dis- 
tortion, and transmutation. That 
Gogol was a weakling, a coward, a 
liar (to himself more than to anyone 
else), a man whose self-destructive 
drives forced him to burn some of 
his manuscripts and to become at 
the end of his unhappy life a reli- 
ious maniac—all this, fortunately, 
is of little concern to Nabokov. He 
senses the integrity of Gogol’s art 
in spite of Gogol. Instead of running 
after Gogol the man, he recon- 
structs intuitively the subterranean 
essence of Gogol the artist, the 
artist of an “upside-down world.” 
And as long as man anywhere will 
be sensitive to the fact that the 
world which matters may be upside- 
down, may be irrational—Gogol will 
remain not a curiosity but a magi- 
cian. In this presentation of Gogol 
lies Nabokov’s achievement. 
posing tradition, Nabokov 
shows the fallacy of considering 
Gogol a “humorist,” a “forerunner 
of the naturalistic school, and a 
realistic painter of life in Russia.” 
He identifies himself so deeply with 
Gogol that he is able to retrace the 
creative process. He shows how 
Gogol wrote. The cerebral what 
becomes less important, for the 
what comes out of the how. Nabokov 
discloses the “‘superlogical moves” 
of Gogol’s style; how Gogol “‘swerves 
into the irrational;” his twists and 
a and swift transformations; 
is creation of an absurd trans- 
cendental world—which is art. Na- 
bokov is at his best where he dem- 
onstrates Gogol’s symbolical use of 
objects and his “peculiar manner of 
letting ‘secondary’ dream characters 
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pop up at every turn of the play (or 
novel, or story) to flaunt for a sec- 
ond their life-like existence.” 

Gogol was a magician. So is 
Nabokov. There is uncanny magic 
in the way he arrives at the intimate 
depths of Gogol’s queer spirit, 
depths that Gogol would rather 
have not known imeelf and which 
he tried to escape, condemning and 
destroying and utterly misunder- 
standing his own work. 

Gogol’s world was an invented 
world and had nothing to do with 
“reality.” His facts were imagined 
facts. 

If there is any leitmotif at all in 
Nabokov’s intuitive book, it is 
Gogol’s twofold misfortune to have 
been misunderstood by others and 
never to have understood himself. 

It is bad enough to be misunder- 
stood by others, but this is the doom 
of all great. With Gogol the tragedy 
lies deeper, namely in his own mis- 
conception of his artistic self. At 
the close of the first part of Dead 
Souls, Gogol’s imaginative power 
was at its end. The end came with 
the futile question that he proposed 
to himself: what is art and what 
should it be? Gogol’s answer lay in 
the general direction of moral puri- 
fication. 

What Nabokov discloses is the 
tragic dichotomy between the self- 
conception of the artist, his im- 
potent surface verbalizations and 
aspirations—and the sovereignty of 
his creation. As in the case of Gogol, 
it happens that the artist is the last 
to understand the self-sufficient and 
independent life of his art. 

“Great literature skirts the irra- 
tional. Hamlet is the wild dream of 
a neurotic scholar. Gogol’s The 
Overcoat is a grotesque and grim 


nightmare making black holes in the 
dim pattern o 


life. . . . Steady 
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Pushkin, matter-of-fact Tolstoy, re- 
strained Chekhov have all had their 
moments of irrational insight which 
simultaneously blurred the sentence 
and disclosed a secret meaning 
worth the sudden focal shift. But 
with Gogol this shifting is the very 
basis of his art, so that whenever he 
tried to write in the round hand of 
literary tradition and to treat ra- 
tional ideas in a Jogical way, he lost 
all trace of talent. When, as in his 
immortal The Overcoat, he really let 
himself go and pottered happily on 
the brink of his private A he 
became the greatest artist that 
Russia has yet produced.” 

The greatness of Gogol’s poetic 
prose consists in its extra-national 
truth—the truth of perception of 
the superlogical, of magic in an 
imagined world. “It is Gogol’s 
world and as such wholly different 
from Tolstoy’s world, or Pushkin’s, 
or Chekhov’s, or my own.” What is 
the real message of The Overcoat, 
the message that survives? “Some- 
thing is very wrong and men are 
mild lunatics engaged in pursuits 
that seem to them very important 
while an absurdly ‘ated force 
keeps them at their futile jobs— 
this is the real message of the story.” 
Nabokov achieved depth-reading 
and illumination of Gogol from 
within. 

The reviewer is conscious of 
the danger of too much enthusiasm. 
She may not be taken seriously. 
In spite of Nabokov’s creative and 
inventive command of English (he 
es to be one of these rare 
bi-lingual human beings)—there is 
a certain clumsiness in his style 
(which, incidentally, suits Gogol 
well). But Nabokov’s interpretative 
brackets frequently inserted into 
quotations from Gogol make read- 
ing difficult in spots. One may also 
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object to an obsessive play with 
assonances and alliterations, such as 
a perseverence,” “chubby 
cheeks ... cherub,” “sickening 
silliness,” ‘‘subtle subtitle,” “‘celes- 
tial cereals,” “demurely murmurs,” 
“capricious ship Capri” etc. 

In order not to end on this 
picayunish note, one more quota- 
tion for those who would like to 
know whether Gogol is a _prose- 
writer, a playwright, or a poet: 
“Gogol’s play (and for that matter 
Dead Souls and his later short 
stories) is poetry in action, and by 
poetry I mean mysteries of the 
irrational as perceived through ra- 
tional words. True poetry of that 
kind provokes—not laughter and 
not tears—but a radiant smile of 
perfect satisfaction, a purr of beati- 
tude—and a writer may well be 
proud of himself if he can make his 
reader, or more exactly some of his 
readers, smile and purr that way.” 

While Nabokov smiles and purrs 
at Gogol, I confess having done 
likewise reading his book. 


VERA SANDOMIRSKY 
Washington, D.C. 


Zousorr, Peter P. Vladimir Solov- 
yeo on Godmanhood (with a trans- 
lation of Solovyev’s Lectures on 
Godmanhood). New York, Inter- 
national University Press, 1944. 


233 pp. $3-75- 


Vladimir Solovyev (1853-1900) 
has long been widely recognized as 
the preeminent Christian philoso- 
her of modern Russia—one whose 
influence is strongly marked on 
Berdyaev, Lossky, Bulgakov, Flo- 
rensky, and other thinkers of our 
own or recent times. Unfortunately, 
few of his writings are available in 


English. The translation of his Lec- 
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tures on Godmanhood—one of his 
earliest, yet most profound works— 
was greatly to be desired. This work 
Peter Zouboff has undertaken. 

The translation on the whole is 
very good—and the task can have 
been no easy one. At times we 
could wish for a little less literal 
translation, a little more paraphras- 
ing for the sake of clearness of 
thought and fluency of expression. 
Page 226 is a good example of this. 
Some additional footnotes might 
have helped. Nachalo, which 
means sometimes “beginning,” 
sometimes “principle,” ought gen- 
erally to be translated by the second 
of these words when preceded by 
“divine” or “human’’—otherwise 
confusion results (eg. p. 226). 
Solovyev’s work, “The Religious 
Foundations of Life’ (p. 17) ought 
rather to be translated “The Spir- 
itual Foundations of Life’ (Duk- 
hovnyya). 

There is a valuable introduction 
sketching the life of Solovyev, witha 
brief discussion of his alleged ‘“‘con- 
version” to Roman Catholicism, 
also the background of Solovyev’s 
ideas, and an excellent exposition of 
the place of ““Godmanhood”’ in his 
ey, The discussion of the 

ackground is good and does justice 
to the influence of the mystical 
thought of St. Gregory Palama and 
other great Christian thinkers upon 
Solovyev. One would welcome, how- 
ever, at least a brief treatment of 
the influence of Spinoza (so power- 
ful in Solovyev’s writings until 
nearly the end), of Leibnitz, of 
Yurkevich, and perhaps of Ivantsov- 
Platonov. 

Dr. Zouboft’s discussion of “Solov- 
yev, Philosopher, Mystic, Poet,” 
is informative. One might desire 
a further me of Solovyev’s 
thought, especially during the earlier 
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period; for example, the incom. 
patibility between his mystical in. 
tuitions and his metaphysics. The 
question of Solovyev’s “conversion” 
to Roman Catholicism is treated 
as well as could be expected in the 
compass of half a dozen pages. One 
might wish that some of the theo- 
logical views of the philosopher 
during his pro-Roman period, espe- 
cially those relating to Church au- 
thority, had been examined. These 
are, to the mind of this reviewer, 
quite incompatible with the official 
position of Roman Catholicism, as 
defined by Pius IX and the Vatican 
Council, and Solovyev could not 
have failed to be aware of this in- 
compatibility. The omission of such 
an analysis, however, is shared by 
most of Solovyev’s biographers and 
critics. 

For Solovyev, religion is the con- 
nection of man and the world with 
an unconditional Principle, the 
source and focus of all that exists. 
In practice, contemporary religion 
often falls short of what is implied 
in this definition, and by neglectin 
the rights of matter and the social 
question, supplies a limited, condi- 
tional justification to positivism and 
socialism. “The old traditional form 
of religion has issued forth from the 
faith in God, but it has failed to 
carry out this faith to the end. The 
modern extra-religious civilization 
proceeds from the faith in man, but 
it, too, remains inconsistent—does 
not carry its faith to its (logical) 
end. But when both these faiths, 
the faith in God and the faith in 
man, are carried out consistently 
and realized in full, they meet in the 
unique, complete, and integral truth 
of Godmanhood.”’ (p. 99.) 

This is the reel of cai of Solov- 


yev in these Lectures, and it is led up 
to and sustained by practical, meta- 
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physical, and epistemological con- 
siderations, as well as by the data 
supplied by religious intuitions and 
experience, and by the Christologi- 
cal dogmas of the Church. There 
will, oF course, be objections raised 
from various camps. The recon- 
ciliation and synthesis of the tenets 
of various philosophical schools, 
brilliant as it is, will seem to some 
too “‘simpliste,” verbal, rather than 
real. The idea of an eternal Human- 
ity, of a “Sophia” which is at once 
within the divine being and the soul 
of the world that exists—is not free 
from tendencies toward Pantheism 
and Monism, which are elsewhere 
repudiated by Solovyev, and which 
are certainly as alien to his main 
thought and to his religious intui- 
tions, as they are to Orthodox 
Christianity itself. Yet the work is 
a profound one, and it is difficult to 
believe that its author was still in 
his early twenties when he delivered 
these Lectures. His metaphysical 
system seems to have sprung into 
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existence all at once, Minerva-like, 
from the philosopher’s head and to 
have been little modified during the 
rest of his life—though his thought 
was changing very radically when 
his premature death cut it short. 

It is to be regretted that the titles 
of the books listed in the bibliogra- 

hy have not, for the most part, 
boon translated into English. And 
there is surely little point in listing 
the place of publication as Parizh 
(elsewhere Paris), though perhaps 
there is more excuse for Moskva. It 
is confusing to find now St. Peters- 
burg, now Leningrad. It is not help- 
ful to find a date given as “Fanvaria 
1—go,” or to find reference to Ofets 
(Father) Bulgakov. There are also 
too many misprints and the book 
needs an index. 

In spite of minor blemishes, how- 
ever, the work is a valuable one and 
will fill a real need. 


WituiaM H. Dunpuy 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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